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Popular Sclonce Monthly 


SEPTEMBER. 


Principles of Taxation. By Davin A. 
Weuts. Ul. 


Considers the definition, object, and sphere 
taxation. 


of 


The Sympsychograph: A Study in Im- 
pressionist Physics. By Davip STARR Jor- 
DAN. 


Ridicules extravagant anticipations of what 


the new light rays may show, 2 Se 


Some Modern Views of the Cell. By 
James Ectis Humpneey. 

: An important contribution to popular psycho- 
logical knowledge. 

Hiiusions and Hallucinations. By 
Prof. W. R. Newso.p. 
About visions and ghost seeing. 


Dust and Sand Storms of the West. 
By Prof. J. A. UpDEN. 

Shows how large and important a phenom- 
enon they are. 

The Potter’s Art among Native 
Americans. By Auice D. Lz PLoncuon. 
Tilustrated. Showing the graceful designs. 
Other articles: The Vivisection Question; 

Immigration and Crime; Social Insects; «The 

New Woman” and her Debts; The Banziris of 

* the Congo Basin; Enrico Ferri on Homicide; 

_ Dogbane and Milkweed ; A Cambodian Primary 

School; Sketch of Samuel Luther Dana (with 

Portrait). 

Correspondence; Editor’s Table; Scientific 

Literature; Fragments of Science. 


5®@ cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. Appleton & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES, 


The Monetary and Banking 





Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. 
By W. STANLEY JEvoNs, Professor of Logie 
and Political Economy in Owens College, 
Manchester. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


4 NEW EDITION OF 
The History of Bimetallism in the 
United States. 
By J. LAurence LAucHLin, Ph.D., Professor of 


Numerous Tables. Syo. Cloth, $2.25. 
tenes Soe Saaety oot 


« Professor 
valuable. It suggestions of Sa- 
of 


For sate by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail 


D. Appleton & Co., 


72_Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





he Review of Reviews. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


For SEPTEMBER. 





Would Free Coinage Raise the Price of Silver? 
YES. By Dr. CHaARLes B. SPAHR. 
NO. By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


The Three Vice-Presidential Candidates and the 
Campaign. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With Portraits. 


A Populist on the People’s Party Convention. 


Henry D. LLOYD’s comments on the notable figures of St. Louis. Illus- 
trated. 


Methods of Political Propaganda in the West. 


By NEWweLt DWIGHT HILLIs. 


John Brown in the Adirondacks. 


By ALBERT SHAW. With many Views and Portraits. 


The Lord Chief Justice on Arbitration. 


Lorpb Russe .v’s Address before the American Bar Association. 


Besides these contributed articles, the titles of which indicate their special 
timeliness and value, the stirring events of the past thirty days are concisely yet 
adequately described in the editor’s Progress of the World, and the reviews of the 
leading articles in the periodicals all over the earth, in the illustrated Record of 
Current Events, and in a large and varied presentation of the most striking political 
cartoons which have in different journals given pictorial suggestions of the world’s 
history during the month. 

AN INVALUABLE NUMBER FOR EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


Price, 25 cents, on all news stands. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 





Winship Teachers’ Agency. 


(N. E. Bureau of Education—The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England.) 


PROMPT ATTENTION. FAIR DEALING. 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. BEST EQUIPMENT. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


TeLcePuwone, Harvmarxertr 1203. 


A. E. WINSHIP, President. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CACASCACA. 


We are daily in receipt of calls for 
efficient teachers of all grades to fill posi- 
tions in the dest schools in every part of 
the country. The demand is often greater 
than the supply. 


We feel assured that competent instruc- 
tors can, at any time, find through us oppor- 
tunities to secure desirable schools. Never 
before has the field promised such beneficial 
results to the earnest, capable teacher. 


It is always our aim to devote our best ' 
efforts to the work required of us to the 
end that superintendents and teachers may 
have confidence in our iutentions to serve 
them faithfully. 


CGASAECASA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION BLANKS. 


CGASCACAGA. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCH4ZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL OF ARCHZOLOGy is the organ of the Archzological Institute of America. It con- 


tains original articles by archzxo! of established reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Papers of 
the American School of Classical ies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News of Excavations and 
Discoveries in all countries. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., No. 1. JAN.—MARCH, 1896. 
R. Norton.—Andokides, the Greek vase-painter. 
R. B. RICHARDSON.—ZJnscriptions from the Argive Hereum, 
Archeological News. 
CONTENTS OF VoL. XI., NO. 2. APRIL—JUNE, 1896. 
PAuL WoLTERS.—Finax aus Athen. 
PAUL WoLTERS.—'HAYTIOTI®. 
Henry W. HAyNes.—Grotesque Figurine. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
I. Zhe Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON. 
Il. Sculptures from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON, 


III. Jnscriptions from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON and 
T, W. HEERMANCE, 


Notes from Corinth and Italy. 
Archeological News. 


Address, for literary communications, Address, for business communications, 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., ALLAN MARQUAND, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


By Francis A. WALKER, President Mass, Institute of Technology. 
Author of “ Political Economy,” “ Money,” “The Wages Ques- 
tion,” “ Money, Trade and Industry,” etc. I2mo. $1.25. 

The book is the outcome of a course of lectures delivered at Harvard 
University, and was t ay without reference to the impending po- 
litical contest inthe U.S. It, however, will prove instructive not only 
upon the question which is destined tounderlie that great struggle, but 
will also be found a valuable work of reference, treating as it does, of 
the precious metals from the earliest times down ta the present day. 


THE PROTEAN SERIES. 


16mo0, CLorn, Price $1.00 Per VoLumeE. 


In the Valley of Tophet. By H. W. Nevinson, author of “Slum Stories of London.” Pow- 
erful connected stories of English mining regions. 

“ Written by the author of the unique and remarkable ‘Slum Stories of London.’ The pathos is exquisite. 

The humor is delicate and striking. It is in every respect a marvelously good collection in gems and fiction.” 

The Buffalo Commercial. 


Wisdom’s Folly. A Study in Feminine Development. By A. V. Dutton. 


The Way They Loved at Grimpat. Village Idylls. By E. Renrout Ester. A volume 
of love stories of peculiar charm. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett says: ‘‘A book this to read and reread; to lay aside for six months in a drawer,and , 
then, upon redi ery, to wel with joy, and sit down to read all over again.”’ 

The Quicksands of Pactolus. A Novel, By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Life in Califor- 
nia, illustrating the peculiar effects of the rapid accummulation of wealth in that society. 

The Touch of Sorrow. A story of life in the English upper classes, by one who evidently lives 
it. A moral conveyed, but not obtruded. 


A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. A story of temptation and self-sacrifice. The scenes are laid in 
Holland and England. The hero is an artist. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 








THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


JUNE, 1896, conrains 


The Official Preliminary Report of the Committee of 
Ten of the National Educational Association on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 

This report comprises : 

I. A Tabular Statement of the Entrance Requirements to representative Col- 
leges in the United States. These tables occupy 70 pages, are arranged in the 
most convenient way, have been revised by the institutions represented, and will 
constitute for some years an invaluable reference handbook. 

II. Criticisms of these tables in respect to the several departments by Prof. F. 


W. Kelsey, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Prof. C. S. Palmer, Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Prin. J. Remsen Bishop. 


The whole constitutes undoubtedly the most valuable single issue of an educa- 
tional periodical ever attempted in this country. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


Single Copies, 20 cents. University of Chicago, 
Yearly, $1.50 (Ten numbers). CHICAGO, ILL. 





ENGLISH BOOKS 


Nosie rvre H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Gooo parse 160 FieTH Ave., N. Y., 
LONDON IMPRINTS 

INCOMPARABLE PRICES Monawk Buitoina. 
Scarce eDITIONsS asi ai 
HANDSOME BINDINGS CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS. 





THE PORTFOLIO 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBFECTS 


Six Numbers a Year. Price, $1.25 Each. Annual Subscription, $7.50. 


Monographs in preparation, some of which have been already announced, are— 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. By Mr. Humpury Warp. 
MODERN SPANISH PAINTERS. By Mr. Royat Cortissoz. 
TURNER IN SWITZERLAND. By Mr. A. W. Hunt, R.W.S. 
VELAZQUEZ. By Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Unsolicited contributions will be returned only when stamps are sent for that purpose. 


For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., or 
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UNFINISHED BOOKS. 


BROWSING among one’s books in a de- 
sultory fashion is frequently one of the 
most enjoyable of employments, but like 
all delights there is a tinge of melancholy 
init. The sources of gladness and of tears 
are strangely near, and bookish reveries 
are often productive of 

That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

We scan the path along which the great 
ones of thought and speech have journeyed 
while they were allowed to remain with us, 
and we can trace the footprints they have 
left. There are footprints steady and un- 
disturbed making straight for a certain 
goal; others hasty and impetuous, stum- 
bling, and with blurred and confused im- 
pression; some wandering and feeble, 
irresolute and slow, circling vainly on the 
sands of Time and finally becoming so 
faint as to leave no indelible trace; and 
some imprinted red with the blood of a 
broken life. 

And here and there we find on the trod- 
den pathway a scroll unfinished, thrown 
down, perhaps, with a line half written 
when the writer was called away. The 
world, we know, is full of broken columns; 
and the smaller world of letters is full also 
of treasured fragments, beginnings without 
an end, imperfect embodiments of great 
conceptions. 


It seems strange that we should regard 
THE FAIRY QUEEN as a fragment ; yet so 
it is, a collossal fragment. Of course 
there is a sense in which each of its books 
is almost complete in itself, and the line of 
the poet's allegory is not so straight and 
sequacious as to suffer much by interrup- 
tion; indeed THE FAIRY QUEEN is quite as 
much a whole as most long poems, but 
this does not alter the fact that it is but a 
partial carrying out of a gigantic under- 
taking, whose great end was, to use the 
poet’s own words, ‘‘to fashion a gentle- 
man or noble person in virtuous and gen- 
tle discipline.”’ 

When in 1590 he published the first 
three books of his great work, Spenser 
gave in an introductory letter a kind of 
prospectus of the whole poem: ‘‘ THE 
FAIRY QUEEN disposed into twelve books 
fashioning twelve moral virtues.’’ After 
showing that he was following the exam- 
ple of ‘‘all the antique poets historical,”’ 
Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso, he 
goeson: ‘‘I labour to pourtray in Arthur 
before he was king the image of a brave 
knight perfected in the twelve private 
moral virtues as Aristotle hath devised, 
the which is the purpose of these first 
twelve books.’’ This scheme, dealing 
with ‘‘ that part which they in philosophy 
call Ethic,’’ was, one would think, a suffi- 
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ciently large undertaking for one man to 
attack, but Spenser’s sanguine nature 
went still further. If ‘‘I find these first 
twelve books to be well accepted,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I may be perhaps encouraged to 
frame the other part of politic virtues, in 
his person [Arthur's ] after that he came 
to be king.”’ 

Here is a plan indeed, worthy of the 
days of the Saurians of English poetry, as 
Mr. Lowell described them, which ‘‘lie 
floating many a rood”’ in our early litera- 
ture. Twelve on the ethical and probably 
twelve on the political side of the char- 
acter, in all twenty-four books,—surely a 
plan well nigh impossible of accomplish- 
ment. When the lines of this vast enter- 
prise were laid down the poet produced 
three books as an earnest of what was to 
follow. These, and a second installment 
of three books six years later, were all that 
he was fated to leave us. It is true there 
is a tradition, born many years after Spen- 
ser’s death, that the remaining six books 
(of the ethical part) were completed, but 
burned in the flames that destroyed Kil- 
colman Castle, or lost in the anxiety and 
tumult of the poet’s flight from an insur- 
gent country ; and it is very possible that 
at least a portion of them was finished in 
the two years that elapsed between the 
publication of the second three books and 
his death ; but whether unwritten, or writ- 
ten and lost, there remain to us only two 
cantos of the seventh book, published in 
1611, twelve years after Spenser had left 
for ever the worries and the dangers and 
the poetry of life. That he intended to 
carry out his design to the end, if spared 
to do so, we can gather from several refer- 
ences in his works, notably from his 
eightieth sonnet, which begins : 


After so long a race as I have run 

Through Fairy land, which those six books 
compile, 

Give leave to rest me being half fordone 

And gather to myself new breath awhile. 

Then, as a steed refreshéd after toil, 








Out of my prison I will break anew ; 
And stoutly will that second work assoile 
With strong endeavour and attention due. 

We can fancy that Spenser must have 
thought wistfully of that sonnet when he 
lay dying on a tavern-bed in Westminster, 
poor and comparatively neglected, leaving 
his song half sung and his reputation to 
the mercy of the Blatant Beast of which he 
himself had said, 

Nor spareth he the gentle poet’s rhyme 

But rends without regard of person or of 

time. 

There are several examples of authors 
having conceived an idea of such mag- 
nitude that it became hopeless for a single 
hand to accomplish it. Raleigh's great 
attempt at a History of the World is of 
this nature. Although he toiled at it for 
years in all the retirement and quiet that 
the Tower of London afforded, and al- 
though, as Jonson hinted to Drummond, 
he was assisted by some of the ablest writ- 
ers of the time, he was still unable to bring 
the narrative quite down to the commence. 
ment of the Christian era. 

The work to which Buckle devoted his 
life is another case in point. His aim 
was to trace the History of Civilization, 
and from an early age he set himself to 
that stupendous undertaking. For twenty 
years he worked in silence and unknown, 
and then published three volumes which 
at once raised him from obscurity to the 
position he deserved. But his book, 
though long, was only an introduction to 
his great scheme, a mere study for the 
important picture he had planned. Yet it 
was all that he was destined to perform. 
Worn out by his efforts he went to the 
East in search of fresh vigour, and passed 
away at Damascus, exclaiming in his last 
moments, ‘‘ My book, my book! I shall 
never finish my book !"’ 

The reason why Macaulay's History 
embraces so small a portion of our coun- 
try’s annals is not only that the scale on 
which he worked was so large as to ad- 
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mit of any other result, but also that it 
was not undertaken until comparatively 
late in life. An intensely active career, 
divided between literature and the busi- 
ness of the State, had been spent before 
he had leisure and means sufficient to en- 
able him to devote himself to this single 
work. His life had been passed in the ac- 
cumulation of a stock of learning so rich 
and so vast that his history, if it had extend- 
ed over two or three more reigns, would 
have been one of the wonders of the world. 
Even as it stands, and in spite of all the 
charges levelled at it, it remains a mag- 
nificent fragment. 

Although Macaulay was born in 1800, 
it was not until the close of 1848 that the 
first two volumes of his History appeared. 
The next two followed seven years later, 
the length of the interval being easily ex- 
plained by the prodigious amount of labor 
and research needed to fashion the narra- 
tive as we now possess it. There is an 
entry in his diary, dated February 8th, 
1849, that is very interesting in this con- 
nection. He is laying down the lines 
which he means to follow in working up 
to the next stage of his History, and he 
says : 

‘‘I have now made up my mind to change 
my plan about my history. I will first set 
myself to know the whole subject; to get 
by reading and travelling a full acquaint- 
ance with William's reign. 1 reckon that 
it will take me eighteen months to do this. 
I must visit Holland, Belgium, Scotland, 
Ireland, France. The Dutch archives and 
French archives must be ransacked. . . . 
I must see Londonderry, the Boyne, 
Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur again, 
Landen, Steinkirk. I must turn over hun- 
dreds, thousands of pamphlets. Lam- 
beth, the Bodleian, and the other Oxford 
Libraries, the Devonshire papers, the 
British Museum must be explored and 
notes made : and then I shall go to work. 
When the materials are ready and the 
History mapped out in my mind, I ought 
easily to write on an average two of my 
pages daily. In two years from the time 
I begin writing I shall have more than fin- 
ished my second part. Then I reckon a 
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year for polishing, retouching, and print- 
ing. This brings me to the autumn of 
1853." 

The estimated time was exceeded by 
two years. Although, like Raleigh, he 
labored terribly, although he practically 
absented himself from society, although he 
abandoned all correspondence save with 
his family, and at last had not leisure even 
for his diary, the materials to be collected 
were so vast that the third and fourth 
volumes occupied him for seven years. 
He himself said that his History gave him 
so much to do that he had no leisure and 
little inclination for anything else: ‘‘I 
am a prisoner to my room, or nearly so. 
I do nothing but write and read.’’ But 
his devotion to his book was not without 
its reward, and on November 2ist, 1855, 
he could write: ‘‘I looked over and sent 
off the last twenty pages. My work is 
done, thank God ; and now for the result.”’ 

But his work was not done yet, although 
the strain had told severely on his physi- 
cal powers. Almost a year elapsed be- 
tween the publications of the second part 
and the commencement of the third. This 
was not like the Macaulay of the old days, 
who had no sooner finished one work than 
he was ready stripped for its successor. 
At last in October, 1856, he settled down 
again in earnest, though doubtful enough 
in his mind as to the conclusion. ‘‘God 
knows,”’ he writes, ‘‘ whether I shall ever 
finish this part. I begin it with little heart 
or hope ;’’ and again a few months later : 
‘*T find it difficult to settle to my work. 

. . The chief reason I believe is the 
great doubt I feel whether I shall live long 
enough to finish another volume of my 
book.’’ He had hoped to bring his ac- 
count at least to the end of the reign of 
Anne, but his imperious mind had to give 
way to physical weakness, and he was 
obliged to leave even William's reign in- 
complete. 


Speaking of Buckle’s great undertaking 
Macaulay once said that he was a man 
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whom Bacon might have described as an 
anticipator, and the remark may serve to 
suggest another instance of a colossal at- 
tempt never brought to completion, Ba- 
con’s own INSTAURATIO MAGNA. Of the 
six books of which it was to consist only 
three were ever written, THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF LEARNING, NOVUM ORGANON, 
and HIsToRIA NATURALIS ET EXPERI- 
MENTALIS. The other three remain in the 
limbo of projection.’ They were thus an- 
nounced by the author: (4.) LADDER OF 
THE UNDERSTANDING. (5.) PRECURSORS, 
OR ANTICIPATORS, OF THE SECOND PHI- 
LOSOPHY. (6.) SECOND PHILOSOPHY, OR 
ACTIVE SCIENCE ; and were introduced by 
him in very quaint style: ‘‘ Francis of 
Verulam thought thus, and such is the 
method which he determined within him- 
self, and which he thought it concerned 
the living and posterity to know.’’ The 
invocation with which he closed his an- 
nouncement one is tempted to quote in 
this connection if only for the sake of the 
beauty of the language in which it is 
couched : 

‘«May Thou, therefore, O Father, who 
gavest the light of vision as the first-fruit 
of creation, and who hast spread over the 
fall of man the light of Thy understanding 
as the accomplishment of Thy works, 
guard and direct this work, which, issuing 
from Thy goodness, seeks in return Thy 
glory! When Thou hadst surveyed the 
works which Thy hands had wrought, all 
seemed good in Thy sight, and Thou 
restedst. But when man turned to the 
works of his hands, he found all vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and experienced no 
rest. If, however, we labour in Thy works, 
Thou wilt make us to partake of Thy vision 
and sabbath ; we, therefore, humbly be- 
seech Thee to strengthen our purpose, 
that Thou mayest be willing to endow Thy 
family of mankind with new gifts, through 
our hands, and the hands of those in whom 
Thou shalt implant the same spirit.’’ 


Bacon’s curious account of an imaginary 
republic which he called THE NEw AT- 
LANTIS is also left in an imperfect state. 

But there are many works which do not 
owe their incomplete condition to the tre- 
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mendous area which their plans embrace, 
Indolence or irresolution is often the reason 
why efforts begun in eager and flushed ex- 
citement lose their charm over the author's 
mind and are allowed to lapse. The works 
of Gray afford one or two examples of 
this. Of his earliest work AGRIPPINA, 
which was to have been a tragedy in blank 
verse, he wrote rather less than two 
hundred lines. His friend West, to whom 
he submitted the manuscript, thought the 
style too antiquated, and Gray carried it 
no further. It was a different reason that 
led to the laying aside of the fragment be- 
ginning, 

As sickly plants betray a niggard earth. 

This poem, which labours under the de- 
pressing title THE ALLIANCE OF EDuCA- 
TION AND GOVERNMENT, and of which 
only about a hundred lines were written, 
he did not finish (to use his own words to 
Norton Nicholls) ‘‘ because he could not."’ 
When his friend expressed surprise at this 
he explained, ‘‘ that he had been used to 
write only lyric poetry, in which, the 
poems being short, he had accustomed 
himself and was able to polish every part, 
and that the labour of this method in a 
long poem would be intolerable.’’ The 
poem is not one of his best; but it has 
passages that make one wish he had im- 
posed on himself the ‘‘ intolerable ’’ labour 
of finishing it. ; 

Keats also left a considerable number 
of unfinished poems, though not through 
indolence, as was the case with Gray. 

Cut was the branch that might have grown 

full straight, 

And burned was Appolo’s laurel bough. 

The most important of these, HyPERION, 
was thrown aside because of its ‘‘ Miltonic 
inversions’’ and generally Miltonic cast, 
and not (as the publisher announced) be- 
cause the public had pronounced unfavor- 
ably upon ENDYMION. Here again is a 
great canvas stretched out. The over- 
throw of the Saturnian gods by the Olym- 
pian, and the wars of the Giants, offered 
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sufficient material in all conscience for an 
epic; but Keats thought that the poem 
had grown to imitative and would have no 
more of it. It seems to be generally agreed 
that he was right, although there can be 
no question but that the fragment, as it 
stands, is essentially lofty and magnificent. 
To Byron it seemed ‘‘ actually inspired by 
the Titans and as sublime as Aéschylus.,”’ 
Perhaps if Keats, against his own con- 
victions and better inspiration, had fin- 
ished the poem, it might not have been so 
impressive as it is. 

Of KING STEPHEN only three or four 
scenes were ever written, written in this 
case by Keats alone, without the help of 
the friend who had provided the plot of 
OTHO THE GREAT, too little upon which to 
form an elaborate judgment of the poet’s 
dramatic power, but enough to show that 
in that direction did not lie his predomi- 
nant gifts. There is more left to the Cap 
AND BELLS, which is a kind of poetical 
burlesque. Keats called it a fairy tale, 


and Charles Brown (the friend aforesaid) 
says that it was begun without a plan and 
written ‘‘subject to future amendments 


and omissions.’’ It is surprising that this 
piece, which he composed, we are told, 
with extreme facility, should have been 
begun just after the commencement of his 
fatal illness. Probably it was written to 
relieve a mind overstrained, to get away, 
as Lord Houghton has said, as far as pos- 
sible ‘‘ from the gross realities that occu- 
pied and tormented his existence."’ At 
any rate it is written in a jaunty, reckless 
tone, seemingly without any serious in- 
tent; itis probably the least valuable of 
any of his longer writings, although it con- 
tains, of course, several felicitous turns of 
thought and fancy. 

His Eve oF SAINT MARK was begun at 
about the same time as THE EVE OF 
Saint AGNES; but while he completed 
the latter legend, the former was for some 
reason or other allowed to remain in a 
very fragmentary state. It is written in 
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octosyllabic couplets, not one of his char- 
acteristic metres, and in its apparent sim- 
plicity and real richness occasionally re- 
calls Coleridge's CHRISTABEL. The old 
tradition ran that whosoever watched at a 
church porch after sunset on the Eve of 
Saint Mark, would see the appearances of 
such of his friends as were destined to ill- 
health during the following year. These 
apparitions entered the church ; if they 
returned it was a sign that the persons 
they represented would recover, the length 
of their sojourn in the church betokening 
the duration and severity of the sickness ; 
if they did not return, the sickness would 
be fatal. Taking this story as his motive, 
the poet began a description of a maiden 
named Bertha, living within sound of the 
chimes of an old cathedral, reading upon 
a Sabbath day the aforesaid legend from 
an ancient book, 

A curious volume, patched and torn, 

That all day long from earliest morn 

Had taken captive her two eyes. 

It is a delightful and tantalizing fragment, 
marked by a reserve and simplicity such 
as Keats did not often care to exercise. 
The difference between its style and the 
sensuous, overflowing luxurance of many 
of his poems can be seen from such lines 
as these. 

Bertha arose, and read awhile 

With forehead ’gainst the window pane. 

Again she tried, and then again, 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 

Upon the legend of Saint Mark. _ 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin, 

She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

With aching neck and swimming eyes 


And dazed with saintly imag’ ries. 
+ * * + * 


All was silent, all was gloom, 

Abroad and in the homely room : 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul ! 

And struck a lamp from the dismal coal ; 
Leaned forward, with bright drooping hair 
And slant book, full against the glare. 
Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 

Hovered about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair. 
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When we remember that he who could 
write graphically and simply like this could 
also use the broader touch and more lav- 
ish colours of THE EvE OF SAINT AGNES 
and ENDYMION, our admiration of his 
marvellous powers increases ten-fold and 
with it our pity for what men call his pre- 
mature death. 

It is doubtful whether any number of 
years would have sufficed to finish Don 
Juan. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
such a work ever could, in any circum- 
stances, have been brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Byron might have writ- 
ten jfinis at the end of the twentieth or 
thirtieth canto if he had lived; but the 
poem could hardly have been finished in 
any other sense. 

Nothing so difficult as a beginning 

In poesy, unless perhaps the end. 

Its plan was so wide, the subjects dealt 
with so various, the changes of mood so 
many and so sudden, and the progress of 
the story so slight, that Byron was almost 
justified in saying in the middle of the 
twelfth canto : 

But now I will begin my poem. ’Tis 

Perhaps a little strange, if not quite new, 
That from the first of Cantos up to this 
I’ve not begun what we have to go through. 

These first twelve books are merely flourishes, 
Preludios, trying just a string or two 

Upon my lyre, or making the pegs sure ; 
And when so, you shall have the overture. 

And again : 

I thoughf, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do ; but at Apollo’s pleading, 

If that my Pegasus should not be founder d, 

I think to canter gently through a hundred. 

As a matter of fact, he never proceeded 
beyond the sixteenth. He began the 
poem in Venice, the first canto being 
written towards the end of 1818, and the 
next three in the succeeding year. Then, 
at the solicitations of his female friends, 
and especially of the Countess Guiccioli 
( whose influence with him then was para- 
mount), he laid aside for a time the story 
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of ‘‘that horrid wearisome Don,’ and in 
September, 1820, could write to Murray 
about it in this strain: ‘‘I do not feel 
inclined to care further about Don Juan, 
What do you think a very pretty Italian 
lady said to me the other day? She had 
read it in the French, and paid me some 
compliments with due drawbacks upon it. 
I answered that what she said was true, 
but that I suspected it would live longer 
than Childe Harold. ‘Ah, but’ (said 
she), ‘I would rather have the fame of 
Childe Harold for three years than an im- 
mortality of Don Juan.’’’ At a later date 
however, he took up the manuscript again, 
‘having obtained,’’ as he told Murray, ‘‘a 
permission from my dictatress to continue 
it—provided always, it was to be more 
guarded and decorous and sentimental in 
the continuation than in the commence- 
ment. How far these conditions have 
been fulfilled,’’ he went on, ‘‘ may be seen 
perhaps, by and by; but the embargo 
was only taken off upon these stipulations.”’ 
Certainly it was seen, but whether the dic- 
tatress remonstrated again is not known. 
Meanwhile the poem proceeded on its lei- 
surely course, deomnibus rebus et guibus- 
dam altis, as Campbell aptly described it, 
showing on every page how true was the 
poet’s own criticism. 
The fact is, that I have nothing 
plann’d, , 

Unless it were to be a moment merry, 

A novel word in my vocabulary. 

Seven more cantos were added in 1822 at 
Pisa, and the remainder up to the sixteenth 
at Genoa in 1823. A few stanzas still re- 
main in manuscript, concluding the inter- 
view between Juan and her frolic Grace 
Fitz-Fulke, and that he ends it—a poem 
of some sixteen thousand lines without 
the slightest indication of an approaching 
conclusion. 

In turning next to Ben Jonson, we write 
of a man far removed from Keats and 
Byron, both by time and temper ; but the 
suddenness of the transition will be less 
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noticeable if, instead of thinking of the 
great Elizabethan as the dramatist of THE 
POETASTER and BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, we 
approach him as the poet of many ex- 
quisite lyrics and as the author of THE 
SAD SHEPHERD. This unfinished pasto- 
ral was found by his literary executors 
among his papers and published in its 
incompleteness. Two acts and the begin- 
ning of the third are all that we have, but 
they show Jonson at his best. In its na- 
ture and its execution it is far more poet- 
ical ( using that word in a well-understood 
sense) than most of his work. Outside 
his lyrics, indeed, it would not be easy to 
match the delicate charm of the lines in 
which A2glamour praises the fresh beauties 
of his love. 
Earine, 

Who had her very being, and her name, 

With the first knots or buddings of the spring, 

Born with the primrose and the violet, 

Or earliest roses blown ; 
or of these, again, where Jonson, borrow- 
ing something from Virgil, has employed 
a figure which has since obtained almost 
universal currency among our poets down 
to Tennyson : 


Here was she wont to go! and here! and 


here! sf 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets 
grow : 

The world may find the Spring by following 
her ; 


For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of 

grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his 

stalk ! 

But like the soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went the flowers took thickest 

root. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
this was the work of Jonson’s last years, 
on the strength of a line in the prologue 
which refers to his having been a play- 
wright for forty years. But the evidence 
is not, we think, conclusive; and it is cer- 
tainly hard to believe this play to be the 


product of a palsied and bedridden old 
age. Itis at least possible that THE Sap 
SHEPHERD may be a part of that pastoral 
entitled THE May Lorp, which Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthornden he had 
written. According to this theory THE 
May Lorp had perhaps been finished in 
prose by the time Jonson visited Drum- 
mond (we know he was in the habit of 
composing first in prose), and had been 
translated into verse only up to the point 
at which it now leaves off. Then for some 
cause it was put aside, and not taken up 
again by the poet until his old age, when 
he began to adapt it for the stage, inserted 
the line in the prologue, 

He that hath feasted you these forty years, 
and might perhaps have finished turning 
the prose outline into verse,if death had 
not supervened. Of course there are ob- 
jections that can be urged against this 
theory, otherwise it would not bea theory; 
but all things considered it appears to be 
no improbable solution of a difficult ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps no one has obtained such a 
high reputation by reason of such frag- 
mentary work¢as Coleridge. Not to speak 
of those poems which he only planned and 
never attempted to execute (and there are 
still at least four important poems left in 
different stages of imperfection, THE 
THREE GRAVES, THE WANDERINGS OF 
CAIN, THE BALLAD OF THE DARK LADIE, 
and CHRISTABEL. One of these fragments 
gave Charles Lamb the hint for a joke at 
his friend’s foible. In perhaps the most 
whimsical of all his delightful letters, to 
Manning in China, by way of upbraiding 
him for his long exile he affects to warn 
him that when he does return he must ex- 
pect to see no more of the old familiar 
faces; Mary, Martin Burney, Godwin, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth—all are gone. 
‘«Poor Col., but two days before he died 
he wrote to a bookseller proposing an epic 
poem on the WANDERINGS OF CAIN in 
twenty-four books. It is said he has left 
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behind him more than forty thousand trea- 
tises in criticism, methaphysics and di- 
vinity, but few of them in a state of com- 
pletion.’’ Never was there a writer whose 
performances bore such a small proportion 
to his promises, and if he had carried out 
all his projects and filled in all his out- 
lines he would have been one of the most 
voluminous writers in the whole dynasty 
of poets. 

One of the gravest charges that may be 
brought against Coleridge by a disciple is 
his persistent neglect of CHRISTABEL. Of 
the poem containing the story of that in- 
teresting maiden we have but two cantos 
or parts, the only two that were ever writ- 
ten, and these were not published until 
1816. And yet, as Coleridge’s preface 
informs us, the first part was actually 
written in 1797, and the second in 1800. 
He mentions this to clear himself from a 
charge of plagiarism, and to show that, 
though later in appearance, his poem was 
antecedent in date to the works of Scott 
and Byron composed in a similar metre, 
the first part at any rate having circulated 
in manuscript many years before its public 
appearance. 

The paragraph in the aforesaid preface 
is eminently characteristic of the author. 
‘As in my very first conception of the 
tale,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I had the whole present 
to my mind with the wholeness no less 
than with the liveliness of a vision, I trust 
I shall be able to embody in verse the 
three parts yet to come, im the course of 
the present year.’’ In the edition of 
1828 the whole sentence was repeated 
with the exception of the words we have 
italicised. If, then, this was the case, why 
did he not finish it, or at least set himself 
tothe task?’ In opposition to Coleridge's 
statement we have the evidence of Words- 
worth, who declared that in his belief the 
author had never ‘‘ conceived in his own 
mind any definite plan for it * * * he 
had never heard from him any plan for 
finishing it.’’ Wordsworth did not doubt 
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the sincerity of his friend when he asserted 
the contrary ; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘‘ schemes 
of this sort passed rapidly and vividly 
through his mind, and so impressed him 
that he often fancied he had arranged 
things which really and upon trial proved 
to be mere embryos.’’ That Wordsworth 
was right may be gathered from the fact 
that, while in the original preface Cole- 
ridge speaks of the plan as being quite per- 
fected in his mind, he writes at another 
time: ‘‘If I should finish CHRISTABEL I 
should certainly extend it and give new 
characters and a greater number, * * * 
If a genial recurrence of the ray divine 
should occur for a few weeks I shall cer- 
tainly attempt it. I had the whole of the 
two cantos in my mind before I began it."’ 
And yet again in 1833, the year before he 
died, he returns to the old subject : ‘‘ The 
reason of my not finishing CHRISTABEL is 
not that I did not know how to do it, for I 
have, as I always had, the whole plan en- 
tirely from beginning to end in my mind; 
but I fear I could not carry out with equal 
success the execution of the idea, an ex- 
tremely subtle and difficult one.’’ 

Gillman gives a sketch of the remainder 
of the poem which he declares it was the 
intention of the poet to follow. In it is 
related how the supernatural Geraldine is 
obliged to cease the impersonation of the 
daughter of Lord Roland’ de Vaux, and 
changes her appearance to that of the ab- 
sent accepted lover of Christabel. The 
Baron and his daughter, though uneasy, 
are both unsuspicious of the charm, and 
the marriage between Christabel and the 
serpent-woman is about to take place 
when the real suitor enters. Amid gen- 
eral consternation Geraldine disappears 
(like Lamia in Keats’s poem), the castle 
bell tolls, the voice of Christabel’s mother 
is heard in fulfilment of the old prophecy, 
and the rightful marriage is celebrated. 
Whether this is the actual scheme that 
Coleridge had floating before his mind's 
eye can never be known; nor do we 
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know exactly whether to regret that the 
poem was never finished. Certainly we 
should all regret a conclusion unworthy of 
the first two cantos. Lamb, indeed, was 
content with the first, and was afraid that 
any addition would spoil it. ‘‘I was 
very angry,’’ he writes, ‘‘when I first 
heard that he had written a second canto, 
and that he had intended to finish it.’’ 
An attempt was made to finish it by 
another hand, in 1815, before the actual 
publication of the first parts ; and another 
similar attempt appeared in BLACKWOOD'S 
MaGAZINE for June 1819, signed Morgan 
O'Doherty, and understood to be by Ma- 
ginn. Coleridge says of it: ‘‘I laughed 
heartily at the continuation in BLAck- 
woop. * * Ido not doubt that it gave 
more pleasure, and to a greater number, 
than a continuation by myself in the 
spirit of the first two cantos.’’ 

There is a touching instance of the sud- 
denness with which the author is some- 
times snatched away from his work in 
Goldsmith’s RETALIATION; that brilliant 
series of mock epitaphs which hit off their 
subjects with a wit Pope might have en- 
vied, and a good nature to which Pope 
can lay little claim. What would one not 
give, as Macaulay says, for sketches from 
the same hand of Johnson and Gibbon as 
happy and vivid as the sketches of Burke 
and Garrick! What a cruel fate has left 
the portrait of Sir Joshua unfinished ! 


Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and 
bland : 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil, our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civily steering : 

When they judged without skill he was still 
hard of hearing ; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correg- 
gios and stuff 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

By flattery unspoiled —— 


and then in the middle of the line the 
writer laid down the pen he was never to 
use again. Poor dear Goldsmith! One 
of the most lovable figures in all our litera- 
ture, dead in the prime of his life and the 
heyday of his reputation! ‘‘ Let not his 
faults be remembered; he was a very great 
man.”’ 

How swift, too, was the blow that struck 
Dickens down that summer's day five and 
twenty years ago. Rich, happy, univer- 
sally honored, rejoicing in his prosperity 
and in his power of giving pleasure to 
others, he worked faithfully to the last. 
Towards the close of his life his labors 
as a novelist had been somewhat inter- 
rupted, and from 1861, when GREAT Ex- 
PECTATIONS was completed, until 1870 
only one novel had come from his busy 
pen, and that not one of the best. Butin 
that latter year (or, rather, in the close of 
1869) after months of the most untiring ex- 
ertions, travelling, lecturing and reading, 
he turned again to his true vocation, and 
began THE Mystery OF EDWIN Droop. 
There is no trace of fatigue in it, no sign 
of lessening vitality. He was working on 
the ground that he had made his own and 
he was happy in his work. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th of June, 1870, he had been 
writing in the little cha/e¢t in the grounds 
of his house at Gad’s Hill, writing cheer- 
fully, hopefully. Contrary to his usual 
custom he had resumed work after lunch, 
and continued it through the greater part 
of the afternoon. Then he walked back 
to the house he was never to leave alive. 
He had made an appointment with a friend 
in London for the following day, but it 
was never kept. By the evening of the oth 
he was dead, leaving THE MYSTERY OF 
Epwin Droop a mystery still, though one 
it may be, that does not need much un- 
ravelling. 

Like his great predecessor Scott, Dick- 
ens died in harness, died as he lived and 
as he wished to die, honest, independent 
and hard-working to the end. Scott, too, 
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left a tale untold, THE SIEGE OF MALTA, 
written while he was on his last futile jour- 
ney in search of health. Although a good 
part of this work was executed, it has 
never been published, and we must all re- 
echo Lockhart’s hope that it never will be. 
Scott, at least, like Dickens, died in the 
presence of those he loved. Thackeray,the 
third of the triad whose names are so mutu- 
ally suggestive, bore his last struggle in sol- 
itude and passed away in the night, not 
without pain, an old gray-headed man of 
52. He had resigned the editorship of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE in 1862, though he 
continued to write regularly for it. In its 
columns, besides the delightful Rounp- 
ABOUT PAPERS appeared THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF PHILIP, LOVEL THE WIDOWER, 
and that unfinished book which gives him 
a place in these pages. In the opinion of 
many Denis Duvat promised to rank 
with his best work, and he had certainly 
given more pains to it than he had always 
been willing, or able, to give in his later 
years. Unhappily but seven chapters had 
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been completed when in the early hours 
of Christmas Eve, 1863, the great writer 
died. His death was almost as sudden as 
that of his friendly rival Dickens, who saw 
him only a week before the end and de- 
scribed him as being ‘‘ cheerful and look- 
ing very bright.”’ 

Another and a more recent death has 
left the world of letters poorer, and drawn 
a word of pity from every part of the 
world. When Robert Louis Stevenson 
died, at the end of 1894, there was left a 
vacant place that no one has shown him- 
self quite capable of filling ; and although 
it may be that only those who knew him 
well can fully appreciate his life and his 
worth, still there was general sympathy 
and sorrow when the news reached us of 
that sudden death and of the lonely grave 
on the crest of a Samoan hill. He also 
has left books unfinished, works in the 
process of being moulded by his hand 
and still waiting the final touches that they 
can never receive.—From Macmillan's 
Magazine. 





AMONG THE 


ROBERT W. BLAKE has been elected 
Professor of Latin in Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Mrs. HARRIET P. FULLER has been 
appointed Teacher of Latin in the Provi- 
dence High School. 

Pror. O. F. EMErson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will lecture at the Western Reserve 
University during the coming year. 

C. D. RAGLAND has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry in the Randolph 
Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. 

PROF. EUGENE W. MANNING will be in 
charge, for the coming year, of the Modern 
Language Department in the Delaware 
College, Newark, Delaware. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL has been elected 


COLLEGES. 


to the Quain chair of Law, at the Univer- 
sity College, England, vacant by W. T. 
Raleigh's appointment to the Registrarship 
of the Privy Council. 

Mr. G. F. Stout, Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, and editor of Mind, 
has been appointed to the Anderson Lec- 
tureship on Comparative Psychology, re- 
cently founded at Aberdeen. 


Dr. THADDEUS L. BOLTON, of the 
faculty of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, has resigned to accept a position in 
the State Normal school at San José, Cal., 
at the head of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy and Training of Teachers. 


Miss Mary ELIZABETH LEwIS, of 
Wellesley, who has just completed a year 
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of graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago, has gone to the State University of 
South Dakota, where she has accepted the 
position of Head of the Women’s Hall, 
and will take charge of the department in 
English. 

At the University of the State of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Matthew B. Hammond has 
been appointed Acting Assistant Professor 
of History and Political Economy in the 
absence of Dr. Hicks, who has obtained 
leave of absence for the session of 1896- 
1897. 

Pror. LioneL S. BEALE has resigned 
the chair of Medicine at King’s College 
and the office of Physician to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital. Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell has 
also resigned the chair of Comparative 
Anatomy which he has filled for seventeen 
years. 

Pror. C. S. Brown, of the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been elected Adjunct Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in place of Prof. William T. 
Magruder, who goes to the Ohio State 
University. 

F. E. Wiis, Pu.D., Fellow and In- 
structor in Cornell University, has been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in the 
Lawrence University, of Wisconsin, and 
Miss Mabel C. Eddy, late of Louisville 
Female College, has been appointed pre- 
ceptress in the same college. 

Miss Mary F. Winston, of Chicago 
University, has received the degree of 


Ph.D. magnum cum laude, at Gottingen 
University. Miss Winston is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin and subse- 
quently studied at the University of Chi- 
cago. She is said to be the second woman 
to receive the degree of Ph.D. from a 
German university. 


THE following are among the recent an- 
nouncements: Dr. Franz Boas to be Lec- 
turer on Physical Anthropologyin Columbia 
University ; Dr. Arthur Allen to be Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Pedagogy in the 
Ohio University ; Dr. Bauer, Professor of 
Mineralogy at Marburg, to be Privy 
Councillor; Dr. H. Biltz to be Extraordi- 
nary Professor of Chemistry at Griefswald ; 
Dr. Linde, “Professor of Physics in the 
Munich Technical High School, to be 
Ph.D. honoris causa of Gottingen Univer- 
sity. 

At Tufts College the Department of 
Music offers opportunity to gain a knowl- 
edge of musical history and of the prin- 
ciples of composition, as a basis for prac- 
tical work in music or in musical criticism. 
The study of certain of the subjects will be 
of great value to those who may wish to 
connect themselves with music in the 
public schools—a field of work which is 
rapidly broadening. The courses by Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis in Harmony and in General 
History of Music may well be taken by 
students who wish to cultivate their appre- 
ciation of art, but have no intention of 
preparing themselves for professional work 
in music. 





Notes and Announcements. 


HovuGHTon, MIFFLIN & Co. will under- 
take a subscription edition of Bret Harte’s 
works in fourteen volumes. 


CoPpELAND & Day will publish at once 
a new volume of poems by Clinton Scol- 
lard, entitled A Boy's Book of Rhymes. 


Amonc the works the Macmillan Com- 
pany have in preparation, is a volume of 





Studies in the Art Anatomy of Animals 
by Mr. Ernest E. Thompson. 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S The First Violin 
has been illustrated by G. W. Brenneman 
of the Salmagundi Club, and will be 
brought out in two handsome volumes by 
Brentanos. 


FALL announcements of A. C. McClurg 
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& Co., Chicago, are /taly in the roth Cen- 
tury, by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Latimer, and 
A Short History of Italy, by the late Miss 
Elizabeth S. Kirkland. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Harold Frederic 
is to be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. The title is March Hares, 
and the story is said to be one of much 
originality and interest. 


THE new volume in the series of ‘II- 
lustrated Standard Novels’’ is Captain 
Marryat’s well known Midshipman Easy, 
illustrated by Fred. Pegram, and with a 
preface by Mr. David Hannay. 


Ginn & Co. have just issued a timely 
popular edition, at a low price, of Horace 
White's Money and Banking. The chap- 
ters on Money will be found to satisfy 
by far the greater number gf relevant 
questions now being asked regarding the 
issue of the hour. 


Mr. ARTHUR DASENT, whose History 
of St. James’ Square met with a suc- 
cessful reception last year, is at work ona 
companion volume to be called Through 
the Heart of Mayfair, which will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillian Company about 
the end of the year. 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN, whose re- 
cently published Summer in Arcady is 
. having a rapid sale, has just gone off to 
the Maine coast for a two months’ vaca- 
tion, where he will finish his revision of 
John Gray, to be reissued by the Mac- 
millan Company at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 


Every Christmas Mr. Andrew Lang 
brings out a new story book. He has 
printed a Red Fairy Book, a Blue Fairy 
Book and similar anthologies of many other 
colors. His next volume for the coming 
season, will be Zhe Animal Story Book, 
and it ought to be one of the very best in 
the series. 


THE Putmans will bring out in the holi- 
day season a new and copiously illustrated 
edition of De Amicis’ book on Constanti- 
nople. They already circulate the work 
‘in excellent form, but the new edition will 
be made to rival that in which Spain and 
Holland, by the same author, have already 
been published. 


Amonc the recipients of honorary de- 
grees, conferred at the close of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Edinburgh 
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on Saturday, were Prof. Francis A, 
Walker, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Sir Detrich 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., late Inspector- 
General of Forests in India. 


THERE will shortly be issued a new story 
by Edna Lyall, entitled Zhe Autobiogra- 
phy of a Truth, which will form a com- 
panion volume to her popular Aufodbiogra- 
phy of a Slander. The motif of the story 
is the recent trouble in Armenia and, 
though the characters are of course ficti- 
tious, the story is founded on facts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN has just 
issued a new Bulletin of the Economics, 
Political Science and History Series, en- 
titled, Zhe Province of Quebec and the 
Early American Revolution, A Study in 
English-American Colonial History, by 
Victor Coffin, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of European History in the University of 
Wisconsin. 


YEKL, the striking story of the New 
York Ghetto, by Mr. A. Cahan, recently 
published by D. Appleton & Co., is to be 
issued in England by W. Heinemann on 
the strong recommendation of Mr. Zang- 
will. Ye&/ has recently received the com- 


pliment of an extended review by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, who bestows emphatic 
praise upon the author's work. 


Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE has written 
a series of articles on Curious Punishments 
of Bygone Days. A certain number of 
these are to appear in the Chap-Book, be- 
ginning with the issue of August 15th, and 
continuing through the autumn. Then 
they will be gathered into a small volume. 
Mrs. Earle is an unquestioned authority on 
the byways of colonial history. 


IN a little book published by Copeland 
& Day called Cinder-Path Tales, Mr. 
Lindsey has written stories of field and 
track which have technical consistency, 
and all the added coloring that a glowing 
imagination and a vivid memory of past 
enjoyment can give. He has succeeded 
wonderfully well in transferring to his 
pages the true atmosphere of the athletic 
field. 


THOSE who have become interested in 
the affairs of Spain during her recent 
misfortunes, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement by The Macmillan Company, 
of a volume of Historical Studies, entitled 
“The Year After the Armada.’’ The 
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writer is Martin A. S. Hume, author of 
“The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
and Editor of the Calendar of Spanish 
State Papers of Elizabeth, in the Public 
Record Office. 


THE first volume of the important work 
on France upon which Mr. J. E. C. Bod- 
ley has for some time been engaged will 
be published by the Macmillan Company in 
the late fall. The book will be in three 
parts, and will deal with the Revolution 
and Modern France, the constitution, the 
legislature, and the administrative and ju- 
dicial systems, the church, education, 
social and labour questions, external rela- 
tions and the provinces. 


G. P. Putnam & Sons, in their series 
of ‘‘Tales of College Life,’’* will pub- 
lish immediately a volume by E. F. 
Benson, author of Dodo, etc., entitled Zhe 
Babe, B.A, being the uneventful history 
of a young gentleman at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. This volume will be followed by 
A Princetonian, a story of undergraduate 
life at the College of New Jersey. In this 
series have previously been issued Post’s 
Harvard Stories and Wood's Yale Yarns. 


Every public speaker and writer has 
frequent occasion to refer to the temper- 
ance question in some of its phases. What- 
ever method he would advocate he wants 
the latest and best facts in the most acces- 
sible form. Such facts are offered in 
Waldron's Prohibition Handbook, pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls. Not only 
does it cover the facts relative to the Pro- 
hibition field, but it treats of almost every 
other proposed method of dealing with 
the liquor question. 


CANADA is not only to be the meeting- 
ground of the British Association next 
year, but also of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting of the lat- 
ter Association, held in Carlisle last week, 
it was decided to accept the invitation to 
meet at Montreal next year, at the end of 
August or beginning of September. The 
British Association meets at Toronto on 
August 18th, so that it will be possible for 
the medical members of it to attend both 
meetings if they wish to do so. 


THE death is reported by cablegram 
of Sir William Grove at the age of 85. 
He studied for the bar, and during the 
latter part of his life was Judge of the High 


Court of Justice. From 1840 to 1847, 
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however, he was Professor of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy at the London Institution, 
and made important contributions to phys- 
ical science, especially in the departments 
of electricity and optics, including the 
voltaic battery which bears his name. He 
was President of the British Association in 
1856, and was one of the most influential 
members of the Royal Society. 


THE work by Prof. Copinger on Zhe 
Bible and Its Transmission, which is 
printing at the Clarendon Press, deals his- 
torically and bibliographically with the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, and the Greek, 
Latin and other versions of the Bible 
both MS., and printed prior to the Refor- 
mation. It will be printed with types cast 
from matrices given to the University of 
Oxford by Bishop Fell before 1687, and 
will be illustrated with facsimiles of the 
great codices and important printed edi- 
tions, which are intended to be the exact 
size of the originals and in every case to 
consist of a whole page. 


Amon the theological books announced 
by The Macmillan Company, is an interest- 
ing volume by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
D. D., entitled ‘‘ Zhe Hope of Immortal- 
ity.’’ It is not intended, however, espec- 
ially for theologians, but on the contrary, 
is for those who without such pretensions 
have yet deep thoughts and feelings about 
religion, and a desire to face the facts of 
human nature and life. Such will recog- 
nize in simple honesty the vital importance 
of the doctrine for which Dr. Welldon 
pleads, and his argument conscientiously 
addressed to them will be sure of a con- 
scientious consideration in their hands. 


Nor all the summer visitors to the Alps 
are trippers and usual tourists, and there 
are still plenty of people who take more 
than a personally-conducted interest in the 
wonderful mountain and valley scenery of 
the ‘‘ playground of Europe.’’ To these 
latter Sir John Lubbock’s Scenery of 
Switzerland will be both interesting and 
instructive. The geological problems of 
the Alps are not by any means solved yet, 
and Sir John Lubbock’s book will bea 
useful guide to students who desire a guide 
on the early part of the road, while read- 
ers with more advanced knowledge will 
also derive plenty of profit and instruction 
from it. 

HARPER & BROTHERS have in press 
Literary Landmarks of Venice, by Laurence 
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Hutton. ‘‘ This volume,”’ says the author, 
‘¢is written for the foreigners, for the men 
of letters, for the lovers of art. * * * It 
is the result of many weeks of patient but 
pleasant study of Venice itself. Every- 
thing here set down has been verified by 
personal observation and is based upon 
the reading of scores of works of travel 
and biography. It is the Venice I know 
in the real life of the present and in the 
literature of the past, and to me it is 
Venice from its best and most interesting 
side.’’ There are illustrations from draw- 
ings by F. V. Du Mond and Guy Rose. 


THE Macmillan Company have recently 
published a very important work on deaf 
mutes, entitled Deaf Mutism a Clinical 
and Pathological Study, by James Kerr 
Love, M. D., Aural Surgeon to the Glas- 
gow Royal Infirmary, etc., with chapters 
on the Education and Training of Deaf 
Mutes by W. H. Addeson, A. C. P., Prin- 
cipal of the Glasgow Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution. The American Annals of the 
Deaf, in reviewing this book, says: ‘‘ This 
is the best book on the subject of which it 
treats that has appeared in any language. 
Its field is similar to that of the works of 
Dr. Hartman and Dr. Wygind bearing the 
same general title, but its scope is wider, 
its collection of statistics fuller, and the 
acquaintance of its authors with their sub- 
jects more intimate and complete.’ 


THE Macmillan Company have just add- 
ed to their valuable medical list Deformi- 
ties. A Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, 
Intended for Practitioners and Advanced 
Students, by A. H. Tubby, M.S. Lond., F. 
R. C.S. Eng., illustrated with fifteen plates 
and three hundred and two figures, of 
which two hundred are original, and by 
notes of one hundred cases. This volume 
is the outcome of several years’ work at 
the hospitals to which the author is at- 
tached. Almost all the cases quoted are 
from his note-books, and two hundred of 
the illustrations have been drawn from his 
patients especially for this work. It has 
been his endeavor to make himself ac- 
quainted, by direct observations, with the 
methods of treatment practised in Ortho- 
pedic Clinics abroad as well as at home, 
so that most of the details have been per- 
sonally verified. 


Mr. Dykes CAMPBELL’sS well-known 
biography of S. T. Coleridge is about to 
be re-issued, with a memoir of the author 
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by his friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, who tries 
in his own words, ‘‘to show why Camp- 
bell’s premature death has not only been 
regretted by lovers of literature, but 
brought sorrow to a very wide circle of 
personal friends.’’ Certainly these friends 
will be grateful for this sympathetic ac- 
count of Campbell's career from so com- 
petent a hand, and those who only knew 
him from his work will be glad to know 
also what manner of man he was. Of 
the Life of Coleridge, Mr. Stephen takes 
occasion to say that it was ‘‘a remarkable 
contribution to the history of English lit- 
erature,’’ and ‘‘for the first time fixed 
many dates and facts, cleared up mis- 
understandings, and unravelled tangled 
passages for the benefit of all future stu- 
dents.’"  * 


THE Macmillan Company announce 
The Life of Richard Cobden, written by 
John Morley, to be published in the 
autumn. After a brief narrative of Cob- 
den’s early life, of his commercial and 
mental progress, and of his early travels, 
special attention is given to his life in 
Manchester, and the long fight against the 
Corn Laws, which first gave him fame. 
His life in Parliament, his correspondence 
with Sir Robert Peel, and later with Mr. 
Bright and other public men, together 
with his own intimate knowledge of all 
that was of most importance in English 
history during a half century which saw 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny and 
the American Civil War, furnish rich ma- 
terial for a biography which must be in- 
teresting, even in less capable hands than 
the author's. In Mr. Morley’s hands the 
book will be of unusual importance as well 
as of supreme interest. 


SOMEONE has been casting doubts on 
the popularity of Don Quzxote, and the in- 
defatigable searcher after facts has imme- 
diately made it his business to collect and 
tabulate the statistics relating to the circu- 
lation of Cervantes’ immortal work. From 
these we learn that the book first saw light 
in 1503, and since its production there have 
been in all 1,324 editions. Spain naturally 
stands first with 528, but England is a 
capital second with the splendid score of 
334 translations. In French there have 
been 179, and in Italian 99, Portugal con- 
tributing only 84. But the greatest sur- 
prise comes from Germany, where only 45 
editions of the novel have been published 
during the three centuries of its existence. 
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Of remaining editions 18 were in Swedish, 
5 in modern Greek, 4 in Catalan, 3 in 
Roumanian, and one each in Basque and 
Latin. In this respect, however, Burns 
excels Cervantes, for we understand from 
the correspondent of a Scottish paper that 
he is acquainted with exquisite versions of 
some of Burns’ poems in Arabic.— Zhe 
Publisher's Circular. 

THE death, after a long illness, of Mr. 
Charles Dickens has caused general re- 
gret. Although he was trained for a mer- 
cantile career, he became associated with 
journalism fully thirty years ago, and after 
his father’s death he was for a long time 
the editor of A// the Year Round. Like 
his father, he took much interest in the 
stage, writing a good deal of dramatic 
criticism; indeed, he was one of the many 
candidates for the licensership of plays 
when it became vacant on Mr. Pigott’s 
decease, and it was thought it would have 
been a graceful act on the part of the Lord 
Chamberlain to bestow the post upon the 
eldest son of the great novelist. For a 
long time Mr. Dickens carried on a print- 
ing business in conjunction with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Evans, and issued 


those excellent compilations Dickens's 
Dictionary of London and Dickens's Dic- 


tionary of the Thames On the death 
of James Sime he succeeded to his post in 
the business of Messrs. Macmillan, and 
contributed prefaces to an edition of his 
father’s novels published by that firm. 


THE book on European Architecture 
by Mr. Russell Sturgis, mentioned in our 
last number, will interest many persons 
by the value and variety of the illustra- 
tions. There will be nine gelatine prints 
of buildings so elaborate in detail that no 
line drawing could do them justice; but the 
greater number are in line. The chapters 
on Romanesque and Gothic architecture 
are very largely illustrated by cuts from 
Viollet-le-Duc’s great Dictionary, and the 
character of the remarkable drawings used 
for these cuts has been adopted as the type 
for all the other text-illustrations. Some 
of these are taken from books, and many 
different works have been drawn upon, 
for Mr. Sturgis is a well-known student of 
the books relating to architecture, has had 
much to do with the formation and care 
of libraries of this and kindred subjects, 
and lately of the well-known Avery Archi- 
tectural Library. But the illustrations 
made from wholly original drawings by 
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Mr. D. N. B. Sturgis, Mr. Cruset, Mr. 
E. J. Meeker and Miss Alice Gamble will 
be the most attractive of all. 


THE first brochure of the third volume 
of the Proceedings of the Rochester Acad- 
emy of Science, recently published, is a 
monograph of 150 pages, containing a 
study of the Plants of Monroe County, 
N. Y., and Adjacent Territory, by Flor- 
rence Beckwith and Mary E. Macauley, 
assisted by Joseph B. Fuller. The list 
aims to include the names of flowering 
plants growing without cultivation in Mon- 
roe county and adjoining counties, the 
area in general being the lower drainage 
basin of the Genesee River, with that of 
Irondequoit Creek and smaller streams 
upon the lake border, and it is believed 
to be nearly complete for Monroe county. 
A map is appended designed to serve as 
a guide to the region. The total number 
of species native to the Monroe flora is 
948 ; the introduced species number 250, 
making a total of 1198 species. There © 
are 103 native and 13 introduced varieties, 
making in all 1304 species and varieties, 
of which 1208 are found in Monroe 
county. The monograph includes a full 
bibliography and an index to orders and 
genera. 

THE Macmillan Company has already 
published a considerable number of books 
bearing more or less directly on the history 
of England, including narratives of its 
political history, its constitutional and in- 
dustrial development, etc., and will very 
shortly add to these, An Introduction to 
the History of the Church of England, 
Jrom the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
by Henry O. Wakeman, author of a vol- 
ume in the ‘‘ Periods of European History 
Series’’ on ‘‘ Period V.: The Ascendency 
of France, A. D. 1598-1715."’ The 
book is not a manual or text-book, but is 
rather an answer, in a short and con- 
venient form, to the question, ‘‘ How is it 
that the Church of England has come to 
be what it is?’’ The author aims to trace 
the origin of that which has proved to be 
permanent in the history of the Church, 
and to indicate in his outline all that is 
structurally important. He has laid special 
stress upon those periods in which the 
Church was occupying new ground, in- 
fluenced by new ideas, working under new 
conditions, adapting herself to new needs; 
such, for example, as the periods of her es- 
tablishment, her development under Nor- 
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man influence, her reformation in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and her 
revival in the nineteenth. 


WE understand that Mr. John Morley 
has in preparation a new volume of Stud- 
tes in Literature. It is pleasant to note 
that Mr. Morley’s writings have happily 
continued to increase in spite of the jealous 
demands of the political shrew. Some 
ten volumes of essays, besides the biog- 
raphy of Cobden and the charming mono- 
graphs of Burke and Sir Robert Walpole, 
fill a shelf in the library. Mr. Morley, 
who was born on Christmas Eve, 1838, 
has had an interesting career. At one 
time there appeared a probability of his 
taking holy orders, but instead he went to 
London to learn the mysteries of ‘‘ literary 
facility.’ To drive off the wolf he com- 
bined some tutorial drudgery with journal- 
ism. He joined the knot of vigorous and 
brilliant men who, in his own words, gave 
Philistinism many a shrewd blow in the 
Saturday Review, subsequently reprinting 
his Modern Characteristics in an anony- 
mous volume, and for a brief period con- 
ducting the Morning Star. About this 
time he became acquainted with John 
Bright and Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle 
seems to have liked Mr. Morley in spite of 
the latter’s daring to say in print that it 
took Carlyle thirty volumes in which to 
compress the gospel of silence. At the 
early age of twenty-nine Mr. Morley suc- 
ceeded George Henry Lewes as editor 
of the Fortnightly Review—a post which 
made him ‘‘the impresario of men of 
letters,’’ and brought him into contact 
with all sorts of public men. He studied 
law with Mr. Frederick Harrison and was 
called to the bar in 1873; but he remained 
faithful to literature, ‘‘ the most seductive, 
the most deceiving, the most dangerous 
of professions.’’— Zhe Bookman. 

THE Macmillan Company have in pre- 
paration for the Graduate Club, of Bryn 
Mawr College, a handbook of courses 
open to women in English, European and 
Canadian universities. Having in view 
the fact that it has been a matter of great 
difficulty for women wishing to study 
abroad to learn at which of the foreign 
universities they could obtain the work de- 
sired by them, the Graduate Club decided 
last winter to undertake the publication of 
a hand-book which should give in a con- 
cise form all available information con- 
cerning the opportunities for study open to 
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women in European colleges and univer- 
sities ; and the work was put into the hands 
of a committee of the graduate students of 
Bryn Mawr College; Miss Isabel Maddi- 
son, certificated student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, England ; B. Sc., University 
of London, and Student at the University 
of Gottingen ; Miss Helen Whitall Thomas, 
B. A., Bryn Mawr College, Student at 
the Sorbonne, College de France, and the 
University of Leipsic ; and Miss Emma 
Stansbury Wines, M. A., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Letters of inquiry sent to the differ- 
ent foreign universities elicited very full 
and encouraging answers, and from these 
and the official publications of the univer- 
sities the book has been compiled. It 
contains a complete list of professors and 
lecturers at all colleges and universities 
where women are admitted; together with 
the subjects in which lectures are given, 
the entrance requirements, fees, begin- 
nings and endings of terms, degrees 
granted to women, and other particulars 
of importance. As achronicle of the pro- 
gress of the higher education of women it 
should be of interest to all. A revised 
edition of the hand-book will be issued 
yearly by the Graduate Club, and the book 
can be obtained either from the publishers 
or from the Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Isabel Maddison, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


WE are prone to look upon our political 
institutions as fixed, but they are con- 


stantly changing. On every side arise 
projects of political reform, which find se- 
rious students and earnest adherents. The 
course of political evolution is proverbally 
slow, and yet putedly the ideas of these 
projects take form in our institutions. 
And in this process the example and ex- 
perience of other nations is far more po- 
tent than we are sometimes willing to con- 
cede. Itis one of the services of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science to have spread the knowledge of 
these projects and to have chronicled their 
progress. Ballot reform, proportional rep- 
resentation and like causes are indebted 
to the scholarly expositions of their prin- 
ciples which have been published under 
the auspices of the Academy. In a re- 
cent publication (No. 177) Mr. D. L. 
Remsen, of New York, brings forward an 
interesting plan of election reform based 
largely on Australian experience. We 
say that in the United States the majority 
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rules, and yet under the plurality system 
so widely in vogue it is frequently a minor- 
ity which is installed in office and power. 
The prevalence of such a plan is without 
doubt due to the inconvenience of major- 
ity elections. When there are more than 
two candidates for an office it frequently 
happens that none have a clear majority, 
while to resort to a second popular elec- 
tion would entail much vexation and ex- 
pense. Our Australian cousins, who be- 
lieve with us in a majority rule, have put 
it into practice. They permit the expres- 
sion of a conditional choice which only 
becomes effective when the first plays no 
part in deciding the election. Thus in 
the final choice a clear majority express a 
preference for the candidate elected. The 
advantages of this plan are clearly set 
forth by Mr. Remsen in his pamphlet, to 
which is appended the text of a bill pro- 
posed at Albany for the introduction of 
the system in the State of New York. 


ProF. Husert A. NEwrTON, of Yale 
University, died in New Haven last month. 
He had suffered for years with a chronic 
internal trouble, but almost at the last he 
insisted on the performance of many of his 
college duties. Not often has an heredi- 


tary and natal gift been manifested more’ 


clearly than in the life of Prof. Newton, 
whose father, William Newton, built the 
Buffalo section of the Erie Canal, and 
whose mother, Lois (Butler) Newton, was 
famed for her mathematical powers among 
her neighbors in Sherburne, Chenango 
county, N. Y., where their son, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was born March 19, 
1830. Prof. Newton, as boy and youth, 
fitted for Yale at the schools of Sherburne, 
even then giving early promise of those 
mathematical tastes which were to fruit so 
richly in maturer years. He entered col- 
lege at the early age of sixteen during the 
second term of freshman year in the class 
of 1850. In the college records he ap- 
pears as a speaker at the junior exhibition 
of his class with ‘‘India’’ as his theme, 
and in the graduation list he won an 
‘‘oration’’ stand, though his name is not 
on the list of commencement speakers. 
More significant of his gift was his winning 
of the first prize for the solution of mathe- 
matical problems. Classmates who were 
graduated with him in 1850 were the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon; Prof. Bonbright, 
of Northwestern University; President 
Brush, of Upper Iowa University; Prof. 
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Easter, of Georgia University; Prof. Kellogg 
(valedictorian), of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. Waring, of Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and Ellis H. 
Roberts. After graduation, for two and a 
half years, he studied higher mathematics 
at Sherburne and in New Haven, was ap- 
pointed tutor at Yale in 1853, taking full 
charge of the department of mathematics 
during the illness of Prof. Stanley, and 
two years later, his rare powers being then 
fully revealed, he was elected professor at 
the early age of twenty-five—probably the 
youngest graduate of the college whom her 
corporation has ever promoted to a full 
professorship. 


After a year of study passed in Europe 
Prof. Newton entered upon his work in the 
classroom, joining with it much outside 
labor which appears to have been at first 
in the direction of the higher development 
of analytical geometry and calculus. In 
1857 appeared his first published paper 
‘«On the motion of the Gyroscope,’’ which 
was printed in Zhe American Journal of 
Science. But he soon entered, almost as 
a pioneer, that field of astronomical re- 
search which included the movements and 
laws of cometary and meteoric bodies. In 
1833 Prof. Dennison Olmsted, of Yale, had 
witnessed the wonderful meteoric shower 
of November 13th in that year, and had 
expounded in a general way the hypothe- 
sis of cosmic origin and a fixed orbit for 
the November meteor stream. That theory 
Prof. Newton took up, and by a series of 
the most careful and exhaustive computa- 
tions along original lines proved five 
accurately fixed values for the revolutions 
of these periodical shooting stars, and next 
determined how their real orbit could be 
distinguished from the others. He thus 
was enabled to identify the meteoric 
shower with the comet of 1866, having a 
period of 33% years. These important 
demonstrations have been followed by 
many others in various branches of the 
same general subject. In 1864 he pub- 
lished a ‘‘memoir’’ on sporadic meteors, 
determined their number and frequency 
in the space traversed by the earth, and 
showed that they had long orbits like 
comets. Almost every scientific phase of 
meteors, individual and collective, as well 
as of comets, has been treated in his ex- 
haustive analyses, and out of fifty-six of 
his recorded publications up to 1893, no 
less than twenty-nine have related to those 
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celestial bodies. His labors in this branch 
of astronomy were not merely personal in 
their character and results, but gave an 
immense stimulus to the study of meteors 
and comets in this and other lands. Under 
his advice and supervision the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences printed for 
circulation a map of the heavens on which 
the apparent paths of meteors could be 
marked down, and in this way a vast set of 
recorded observations was obtained in 
various parts of the country. With the 
comparatively recent application of stellar 
photography, substituting the precision and 
delicacy of the sensitized plate for the 
naked eye, he entered upon his investi- 
gations with new zest. 

Outside of these specialized paths Prof. 
Newton during a singularly industrious 
life has found time for attention to other 
mathematical themes. Jointly with Prof. 
Phillips, of Yale, he printed in 1875 a 
paper on TZyranscendental Curves with 
twenty-four plates. Other papers have 
been on net values of life insurance poli- 
cies, on the metric system, on the law of 
mortality among the former members of 
the Yale Divinity School, and short biog- 
raphies of Prof. Benjamin Pierce and 
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Prof. Elias Loomis. He contributed in 
1890 mathematical and astronomical defi- 
nitions to Webster's International Dic- 
tionary, in 1883 the article on Meseor, 
Meteorite of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and in 1875 the articles on Determinant 
and Meteor to Johnson's Cyclopedia. In 
1864, at his suggestion, the metric sys- 
tem was embodied in American arithme- 
tics, and he has frequently predicted that 
its weights and measures would ere long 
come into common American use. He 
had been for many years and up to his 
death an associate editor of the American 
Journal of Science, and had served as 
President of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Arts 
and Sciences, and was one of the original 
promoters and, ever since it was formed, 
a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Among many other honors, he 
was a fellow of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Edinburgh, and an associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don. A few years ago he received from 
the National Academy the Smith gold 
medal in recognition of his original work 
in meteoric science. 
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Through Jungle and Desert. Travels in East- 
ern Africa. By William Astor Chanler, A. 
M. (Harv.), F.R.C.S. 8vo. Pp. xiv + 535. 
With 85 illustrations and 2 maps. 

British East Africa, and the adjoining parts of 
Africa which are included in the spheres of in- 
fluence of Germany and Italy, consist of a series 
of zones which run approximately parallel to 
the coast. Along the shore of the Indian Ocean 
is the low narrow coastal plain. In the interior 
are the high grass plains of Masailand, the dense 
forests and plantations of Kikuyu and Mau, and 
the thickly populated and well-watered basin of 
the Nyanza. Between these fertile zones lies a 
broad tract of barren, sandy, scrub-covered 
plains, occupied only by herds of game which 
follow the rains across it, or by small colonies of 
people who live along the banks of the rivers, 
or on the tracts of lava that form oases in the 
desert. This barren Nyika offers few attractions 
for man or beast, and both native traders and 
European explorers have hastened over it by the 
easiest routes to the richer countries of the Cen- 
tral Basin. Hence, although the region of the 
Victoria Nyanza has been fairly well explored 
since first visited by Speke, the country to the 
north of the available routes to it has been largely 


left unvisited. Teleki in 1888-89 followed the 
great rift valley northward to Lake Rudolf; 
while Piggott, Peters, Hobley and others made 
known the main points in the topography of the 
Tana Valley. But to the north of the Tana, 
and to the east of the Rift Valley, was a vast 
region of which nothing was known, except 
what could be gathered from the rough records 
of various Arab and Suahili traders, whose itiner- 
aries had been published by New and Denhardt. 

‘*Purely in the Interest of Science,’ Mr. 
Chanler organized an expedition to explore this 
unknown land. He was fortunate in securing 
Teleki’s able assistant, Lieut. Ludwig von 
HGhnel, as his companion and cartographer, 
and also a servant who had previously accom- 
panied the author to a journey to Kilima Njaro. 
The three Europeans landed at Lamu, and 
formed a camp on the mainland at Mkonumbi, 
where they devoted three months to the organi- 
zation of the expedition. Seldom did an expe- 
dition have fairer prospects of success. Time 
was apparently no object, and perhaps the fact 
that Mr. Chanler’s second name is Astor ex- 
plains why he was in the same fortunate position 
in regard to money. The three Europeans were 
men of experience in African work ; they had a 
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magnificent equipment; they had enlisted a 
powerful force composed of seven Somali, 
twelve Soudanese and 140 Zanzibari, while 
Pokomo canoemen and others were engaged as 
required. The trade goods and armament were 
as suitable as the best local authorities could 
suggest or money buy; and their train of bag- 
gage animals and flotilla of canoes were sufh- 
cient for taking to the head of the navigable 
part of the Tana stores enough to last for 
years. In September, 1892, the march began. 
After many troubles, owing to the unhealth- 
ness of the country, quarrels between the Sou- 
danese and Somali with the Zanzibari, leading 
to desertions, and the death of baggage animals, 
the whole expedition arrived at the British East 
Africa Company’s deserted station at Hameye. 
The party followed up the Tana to the conflu- 
ence with the Mackenzie River. They ascended 
its valley, expecting that it would be the Guaso 
Nyiro; they found, however, that its volume 
gradually lessened, and that the river rises from 
various sources in the Jombani Mountains. 
Some distance further north they reached the 
Guaso Nyiro, which floated to the east. They 
followed it till it was lost in a vast swamp known 
as Lake Lorian, and thus it never reached the 
Tana. This was the first of the two principal 


discoveries made by the expedition, and it is 
interesting to remark that it was reported by 
New, from native information, as early as 1874. 
Disappointed at finding Lake Lorian to be only 


a swamp, Chanler and von Hohnel returned to 
the reserve camp, which had been left under 
Galvin at Hameye, indulging in some fighting 
with the natives on the way. They had some 
clear views of Mount Kenya, the height of 
which Hédhnel gives as 19,650 feet; my esti- 
mate having been 19,500 feet. They started 
north again and moved the reserve camp to the 
country of the Daitcho. Chanler and von 
Hdhnel then set out in search of a tribe known 
as the Rendile, in order to purchase camels with 
which to carry their goods across the deserts 
to the north. They found the Rendile, but 
could not persuade the tribe to sell camels. 
The account of this tribe is the most important 
contribution made by the expedition to African 
geography. For years past there have been le- 
gends of a race of ‘* White Galla,’’ and the tra- 
ditions have come from several quarters, all 
pointing to the country to the east of Lake Ru- 
dolf as their home. Chanler does not refer to 
these legends, though they are known to all 
readers of Rider Haggard’s novel, ‘‘Allan 
Quartermaine.’’ His description of the people 
(pp. 311-322) isthe most important thing in the 
book, and is especially valuable, as it is a simple 
statement of facts, every line of which shows 
careful observation and accurate record. The 
author describes the ple as having a ‘‘ pre- 
vailing light color, straight hair and blue eyes,’’ 
while they practice a circumcision of the navel 
and other rites not known among either Somali 
or Galla. Unfortunately there are no portraits, 
and no skulls were collected. The language 
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contained many Galla words and some Masai, 
while the Somali could make themselves under- 
stood to the Rendile. The words common to 
these languages, however, may easily have been 
adopted, and the author gives no information as 
to the grammar or structure of the language. 
Hence it seems impossible to form any idea as 
to the relations of this tribe; they are neither 
Bantu nor Nilotic, and perhaps are not even 
Hamitic. It seems most probable that they are 
the reported ‘* White Galla,’’ and that they en- 
tered the country from Northern Africa. Mr. 
Chanler’s account only serves to whet our - 
tite for more information about this somes 
tribe. It is greatly to be hoped that the next 
traveler who can possibly enter into communica- 
tion with it will bring back portraits, or prefer- 
ably a skull, and also get some idea of the 
grammatical form of the language. 

Having failed in the main purpose of the 
visit to this tribe, Mr. Chanler returned on his 
tracks to the reserve camp in Daitcho, and 
thence marched west to join von Hodhnel at 
the southern end of the Loroghi mountains. 
The intention was to go westward to search for 
another tribe from which to buy transport ani- 
mals. Sayer was reached, and some guides be- 
longing to a tribe designated by a name which is 
no name—Wanderobbo—were secured. The 
country was in famine, and the Wanderobbo 
were starving. They begged Chanler to kill 
them some food, and he and von Héhnel spent 
some days shooting elephant, during which the 
author had several extraordinary escapes. He 
was preparing to start westward, when von 
Hdhnel was knocked over by a rhinoceros and 
seriously injured. He was carried back to 
Daitcho, and thence sent to the coast. From 
this time the story of the expedition is a cata- 
logue of disasters. All the camels had long 
since been dead, and most of the repeated relays 
of donkeys had suffered the same fate. Galvin 
was sent back to Ukamba to buy more of the 
latter. The Tana rose in flood, and for months 
the two halves of the expedition were separated ; 
meanwhile the remaining donkeys were dying, 
and the rainy season, during which alone it was 
possible to cross the northern deserts, was being 
spent in enforced idleness. Then the Zanzibari 
suddenly mutinied and marched in a body to the 
coast. Soon after this the Soudanese, frightened 
by some preparations for the arrest of any Zanzi- 
bari who might be found, also bolted. The 
author had to destroy his stores, worth $9,000, 
and return to the coast, which he reached at 
Mombasa after on absence of sixteen months. 

The last pages of the volume contain the story 
of quarrels with the authorities at Zanzibar in re- 
gard to the treatment to be given to Chanler’s 
deserters, who had been detained in Zanzibar. 
The author is very severe in his condemnations 
of the Zanzibar and British authorit es. He de- 
clares that they suggested aud instigated the 
mutiny, or at least gave the leader ‘‘ something 
stronger than a hint’’ (p. 466); and on Mr. 
Chanler’s return to Zanzibar, he was unable to 
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obtain any assistance from them in securing the 
ishment of his men. The Prime Minister of 
ibar, Sir Lloyd Matthews, held that the 
porter’s were justified in their desertion, and in- 
stead of punishing them, demanded from Mr. 
Chanler the full amount of pay due to them—a de- 
mand with which the author refused to comply. 
The question is an important one, but it is un- 
necessary to di it here. Mr. Chanler is 
naturally angry with the men whose desertion 
ruined his plans, and with the authorities who 
subsequently believed their story and took their 
Mr. Chanler admits that he has no very 
satisfactory theory of his men’s desertion, which 
took him quite by surprise ; or why the Zanzibar 
authorities should have urged his head man, 
Hamidi, to organize the revolt. But no one 
who knows General Matthews, and his readiness 
to help the traveler of any nationality who ap- 
mg to him, will credit the charges made against 


It is a pleasure toturn from the sad story of foiled 
plans, wasted chances and angry accusations, 
to consider the value of Mr.Chanler’s work, which 
re ts a substantial addition to our knowl- 
edge of British East African geography. The 
author's text and Lieut. von Héhnel’s magnifi- 
cent map ( which unfortunately often differs greatly 
in the spelling of the place names) are contri- 
butions to the knowledge of British territories for 
which English naturalists and administrators must 
be grateful. Mr. Chanler has given us a map of 
an unknown region, discovered a most remarka- 
ble and interesting tribe, solved an important 
cocgeghicel problem, and made valuable scien- 
tific collections. He achieved these results by a 
generous expenditure of time and money, and at 
the cost of great personal hazard and hardship ; 
and if he did not carry out the whole of the am- 
bitious scheme at which he aimed, he displayed 
magnificent perseverance and courage in trying 
time after time, by route after route, to traverse 
the barren desert before him. 

We cannot, however, but regret that Mr. Chan- 
ler’s jouruey involved considerable bloodshed, 
and the spirit with which he regarded this may 
be gauged by his remark (p. 329): ‘‘I could 
not permit myself to indulge in the pleasure of 
an attack,’’ although ‘‘the temptation to yield 

to the entreaties of his men to seize the rich 

of a tribe with whom he had contracted the 

rite of blood brotherhood] was, I must admit, 

next to impossible.’”—J. W. GrEGoRY, in /Va- 
ture. 


Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
D.D., D.C.L., Z.£.D. By his son, Ar- 
thur Fenton Hort. Two vols. London, Mac- 
millan & Co. 

To write a father’s biography is a difficult 
thing for a son, but in this case the difficulties 
have been most happily overcome. The son 
seems to have inherited his father’s sobriety of 
judgment, fine intellectual reticence and critical 
equilibrium, and has wisely limited himself to a 
very brief narrative of facts, with now and then 
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elucidatory comments, leaving, as a rule, his 
father himself to speak in his own behalf. This 
was by far the wisest thing to do, for the signifi- 
cance of Hort is of a kind that is better dis- 
closed by correspondence than by narrative. In 
the case of a strong, yet finely-strung nature, 
like his, the best form of biography is the un- 
conscious autobiography of the letters, which 
are the more significant the more intimate they 
are ; for they show the growth of his mind, his 
intellect, as it were, at work on its problems, 
gaining mastery both of itself and its materials. 
His son is thus not so much the author of a life 
as the editor of a life’s correspondence ; and 
the editorial work has been done with filial care 
and notable accuracy. There are, indeed, such 
lapses as registering his belief that his grand- 
mother—Anne Collett—was a descendant of 
Dean Colet, who was dean in days when it was 
not normal for deans to have descendants; and 
the reference to the ‘‘Nemesis of Faith’’ as the 
work of Hurrell Froude rather than of his more 
famous brother, the historian. When the ‘‘Ne- 
mesis’’ appeared, Hurrell Froude had been thir- 
teen years in his grave. 

We have found the cerrespondence through- 
out most interesting, but while we would not 
have missed a single letter which in any way 
illustrates the history of Hort’s mind, or the 
life of his affections, we feel that the book would 
have been lightened had it been more concen- 
trated and smaller space accorded to the descrip- 
tive letters—say from abroad. But taken for 
what it really is—the Life and Correspondence 
of an English scholar and theologian—we feel 
free to say that it is a biography of rare interest, 
unsurpassed in value by any which has appeared 
within recent years. It stands in happy con- 
trast to the many books which have heen written 
on the leaders of the Oxford Movement, were 
it only as being a mirror of the movement which 
had its home in Cambridge. Hort is not the 
conscious missionary or apostle charged with the 
function of reforming the Church and restoring 
religion, but his is rather the scholar’s feeling, 
the sense of having so much to learn before it 
is possible to know what ought to be done. But 
this feeling was associated in him with so pro- 
found a religious nature and so fine a spiritual 
instinct, that all his scholarship had a practical 
religious value, and never ceased to be a factor 
of religions life and progress. We should not 
be at all surprised to find that the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of Hort, inspired as it was by strong 
spiritual motives, and directed to high religious 
ends, should ultimately have a more permanent 
and a more radical influence on the history of 
religion in England than it will be possible to 
claim for the dazzling rhetoric and dexterous dia- 
lectic of John Henry Newman. Hort had all 
the qualities of a great specialist in theology, but 
no man was ever less of the mere specialist, for 
his mind was qualified for its work by the wide 
interests of a most accomplished and versatile 
man. As he himself said: ‘* While theology is 
with me the chief object of interest, I have by 
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no means abandoned the other subjects of various 
kinds which have occupied me at different times. 
To give them up would be not merely a severe 
privation to myself, but an injury to whatever 
little I may ever be able to do in theology, for 
that is a study which always becomes corrupted 
by being pursued exclusively.’’ His interests 
were, indeed, many. He loved travel, and had 
an open eye for scenery, national character, art, 
and especially architecture. Many of his letters 
are full of suggestive remarks on places he had 
visited, and of acute criticisms on the buildings 
he had seen. He loved history, and showed by 
more than one essay what he could have accom- 
plished as an historian. He was also an expert 
in several branches of natural science. Botany 
in particular interested him, supplying him with 
the trained eye that made his journeys instruc- 
tive to himself and entertaining to his corre- 
spondents. This love of science was a real ben- 
efit to him in his own subject. It gave him a 
quick and sympathetic mind for the understand- 
ing of speculations and inquiries that the mere 
theologian is prone to regard with jealous aver- 
sion. In a letter to Westcott in 1860, just after 
‘* The Origin of Species’? appeared, he says : 
‘* Have you read Darwin? How I should like 
a talk with you about it! In spite of difficulties 
I am inclined to think it unanswerable. In any 
case, it is a treat to read such a book.’’ 

It would have saved theology from some of 
its most humiliating experiences had all theolo- 
gians been in 1860 as open-minded and as far 
sighted as Hort. And, as in science, so also in 
his judgments on men and events, he is signally 
sagacious. We have read no corresponuence 
for many years that has so impressed us with the 
foresight and the sagacity of the writer as this 
has done. He seems to have had the detach- 
ment of mind that enabled him to judge things 
as from a distance, anticipating, as it were, the 
verdict of posierity, but also the intense feeling 
of one that so lived in the presence of the events 
as to participate in their good or evil. He was 
never so subdued to the circle in which he lived 
as to be unable to see beyond it or to be able to 
speak only in its terms. His mind remained his 
own. Thus, his admiration of Lightfoot and 
love for Westcott are among the beautiful things 
of this volume ; but he never allows the massive 
and aggressive learning of the one, or the win- 
ning speculative spirit of the other, to master his 
judgment. In the correspondence with Light- 
foot touching a projected Commentary, which, 
unhappily, was never carried out, Hort shows to 
rare advantage. Lightfoot’s mind was essen- 
tially apologetic, 7. ¢., polemical. It was severe 
and rigorous, and laid down canons as to methods 
and conclusions from which the fastidious intel- 
lect and critical judgment of Hort, with his ex- 
traordinary love of veracity, instinctively shrank. 
And so, when he found this conflict of tempera- 
ment likely to interfere with his perfect freedom 
of action, he at once proposed to retire from the 
contemplated work. And though on explana- 
tion it was found that his retirement was not 
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necessary, yet the correspondence brings out in 
a remarkable way the differences between the 
two men. It is characteristic, also, that Jowett 
should offend him on some sides while satisfy- 
ing him on others. Thus he speaks of ‘his 
wonderful sympathy, depth of insight into men, 
and thorough love of truth and fact as above 
praise,’ though, he adds, ‘‘his theological con- 
clusions seem to me blank atheism.’’ At the 
very time, too, when the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’’ 
had made fair and discriminative judgment hardly 
possible, he says of Jowett: ‘* Much as he vexes 
me with his lazy taking on trust of objections, 
and general deference to the sceptical section of 
public opinion, I find I have an increasing love 
for him. There are things in his essays which 
meet the real w/timatve difficulties better than any- 
thing I know.’’ And, later, he confesses that he 
misses in Lightfoot ‘‘the real attempt to fathom 
St. Paul’s own mind, and to compare it with 
the facts of life which one finds in Jowett.’’ 
And so we are not surprised to find him 
hotly vindicating Jowett’s scholarship from a 
charge which has been prompted by theolog- 
ical malice. As he judged these eminent 
scholars, so also others of his contemporaries. 
Of Frederick William Robertson he makes this 
important criticism: ‘‘His total want of humour 
marks a really important narrowness of tempera- 
ment ; his seriousness would gain, not lose, by 
some relief.’’ Speaking of Leonardo’s ‘‘Last 
Supper,’’ he says: ‘‘It reminds me of one of 
Manning’s sermons; one longs for a little more 
honest realism, even at the cost of some sweet- 
ness and refinement.’’ His remarks on New- 
man are often very striking; full of apprecia- 
tion and insight, yet distinguished by itrinsic 
justice. Early he said, ‘‘Many of his sayings 
and doings I cannot but condemn most strongly. 
But they are not Newman, and him I all but 
worship.’’ Yet, later, he speaks of ‘‘the com- 
plete permanence of his Calvinistic religion, 
changing nothing but its form when it 
most naturally into Romanism, and placing him 
throughout in a position where the vision of 
pure truth, as distinguished from edification, 7. ¢., 
religious expediency, was a simple impossi- 
bility.’ Towards the end of his life he says: 
‘*I suppose there is no distinguished theologian 
in any church, or of any school, whom I should 
find it so hard to think of as having contributed 
anything to the support or advance of Christian 
truth (as Newman). * * * It is rather try- 
ing to read the unqualified praises of Newman’s 
‘saintliness.’ As regards his old age they may 
be true, but certainly not as regards his early 
and middle life. * * * Kingsley was much 
to blame for his recklessly exaggerated epigram, 
though it had but too sad a foundation of truth. 
Newman's reply, however, was sickening to 
read, from the cruelty and insolence with which 
he trampled on his assailant. Kingsley’s re- 
joinder was bad enough, but not so horribly un- 
Christian.”’ 

While the Oxford movement influenced him 
in different ways, his biographer says that its 
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‘distrust of the human reason, which, so far as 
it characterized its ‘anti-Liberalism,’ made it 
impossible for Hort to be in complete sympathy 
with the leaders of that school.’’ He himself, 
however, makes a very striking remark upon a 
defect that must have powerfully appealed to 
him, viz.: ‘‘The total absence of any specific 
influence of Greek theology upon the 
Oxford movement, notwithstanding the ex- 
tensive reading in the Fathers possessed 
by its more learned chiefs.’’ This is indeed ‘‘a 
very striking fact;’’ one of the many illustrations 
of how little its founders had the historical sense 
or the feeling for truth in history as distinguished 
from the power to use or misuse history polemi- 
cally. If his judgments of theologians and the- 
ological movements are interesting, so are those 
on political persons and events. One is interested 
to find an early proposal by Lord John Russell 
as to opening the universities to Dissenters. 
‘* His idea was to make up (to wit, Cambridge) 
give them certificates of examination (the three- 
and-a-quarter year course they have now) when 
they had been examined as if for our degrees, 
but make the London University confer the de- 

es.’? He says of Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ Of late 
I have observed Gladstone even at his post 
quietly exposing abuses, giving up private wishes 
for public good, being reviled and not reviling, 
in all things a faithful steward of his master.’’ 
He says of his speeches in South Lancashire in 
765: ‘* They will certainly be famous a century 
hence for their lofty tone, fervor and eloquence.”’ 
And he thoroughly endorsed the main lines of 
Gladstone’s policy as to the Irish Church. And 
so his attitude to persons had its counterpart in 
his attitude to causes. The apologetic mind he 
instinctively doubted. He did not love truth 
simply because it could be made to serve a cause. 
He loved it for its own sake. He described 
with bitter irony ‘‘a favorable specimen of the 
conventional English ecclesiastical scholar, who 
does not willingly violate truth, but has 
never discovered that there is such a thing 
as truth. Our character asa nation of advo- 
cates is curious in the presence of a nation 
of theorists.’’ A little later he says, ‘‘We may 
believe that orthodoxy leads to truth, and 
(or) truth to orthodoxy; but to identify them 
seems to me to involve the practical loss of either 
the one or the other. Moreover, it is a sad 
fact that most orthodox criticism in England is 
reckless of truth and unjust to the authors of 
other criticism.’’ He says of a man who could 
not be just because his orthodoxy would not let 
him: “I feel orthodox unbelief to be worse than 
heretical unbelief.’’ But there was nothing he 
disliked more than an indifferent mind or one 
of insincere convictions. He tells with appre- 
ciation this story: ‘‘Some Whig was remonstra- 
ting with some High Church clergyman for dis- 
liking Lord Lansdowne. ‘Why, surely, you 
can’t deny that he tolerates the Church?’ ‘Ah! 
that’s the very reason why we hate him, decause 
he tolerates the Church.’’’ And he quotes 
with emphatic agreement Maurice's regret over 
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a state of academic indifference where men are 
too fine and impartial to confess themselves of 
any party or have any strong beliefs. 

But enough. We have much more to say as 
to Hort than can be said ina notice of his cor- 
respondence. He was a man who wrote little 
but accomplished much. If he was critical, he 
was critical in the most eminent degree of him- 
self. Rigorous ac in all forms he exacted 
from himself, even more than from others. His 
fear of inadequacy and inaccuracy kept him 
comparatively silent ; but it made him the more 
potent an influence, and all the more memorable 
as a man.— Zhe Speaker. 


Lapsus Calami and Other Verses, 
Kenneth Stephen. Cambridge. 


Clever verse writers are not rare in our day, 
and Mr. James Kenneth Stephen belonged to 
the number. Mr. Stephen passed a brilliant 
university career, and it was expected that he 
would follow the law of which his father was a 
distinguished ornament, but an accident inca- 
pacitated him for concentrated labor and brought 
about his premature death at the age of thirty- 
two. While remembering the poet’s youth, 
there is no indication in his work that age would 
have added to his talents. His poems are al- 
ways readable, frequently superficially brilliant ; 
but they give no evidence of deep thought, deep 
insight or of warmth of imagination ; in fact it is 
the lack of imaginative power that has robbed 
Mr, Stephen’s verses of their vitality. 

Mr. Stephens wrote fluently ; his verses are 
polished and pointed and often contains valuable 
criticism in a condensed form. His criticism of 
life is not of a high order, neither is it flattering, 
but his satire is founded on reason, and, if there 
were nothing large in human nature, might at- 
tract the serious attention of moralists. A couple 
of his lines gained a currency in the newspapers 
and were frequently quoted, although their 
author’s name was never mentioned. 


When mankind shall be delivered 
From the clash of magazines; 

When the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens ; 

When there stands a muzzled stripling 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore ; 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more. 


By James 


Of a higher art value and of a finer malice are 
Mr. Stephen’s parodies on Browning. He has 
caught all the characteristics of the master poet 
but his genius. ‘‘The Last Ride Together”’ is 
a cruelly clever piece of work, but it is too long 
for quotation here. As specimens of Mr. 
Stephen’s skill in this direction, we give a few 
extracts from another parody on Browning, 
which does not lose by mutilation : 


Birthdays? Yes, in a general way ; 
For the most if not for the best of men ; 

You were born (I suppose) on a certain day ; 
So was I ; or perhaps in the night ; what then ? 
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Only this, or at least, if more, 

You must know, not think it, learn, not speak ; 
There is truth to be found on the unknown shore, 

And many will find where few will seek. 

For many are called and few are chosen, 

And the few grow many as the ages lapse ; 
But when will the many grow few; what dozen 

Is fused into one by Time’s hammer taps? 

The parody on Wordsworth is equally good 
and equally malicious. The very title of the 
poem provokes a smile, ‘* Poetic Lamentatation 
on the Insufficiency of Steam Locomotion in the 
Lake District,’’ and the smile deepens into an 
unlovable laugh at verses like this : 

The sunny lake, the mountain track, 
The leafy groves are little gain, 

While Rydal’s pleasant pathways lack 
The rattle of the passing train. 

But oh! what poet would not sing 
That heaven-kissing rocky cone, 
On whose steep side the railway king 

Shall set his smoky throne. 

Of Mr. Stephen’s satirical mood the volume 
contains many examples, and his mental and 
emotional attitude towards women would alone 
show that he has not the instinct of a true poet. 
Of his serious poetry it is difficult to give 
an example that will do him justice ; for he is 
serious with an effort and the effort is apparent. 
The following, so far as we have been able to 
discover, is his most imaginative flight : 

AFTER SUNSET. 
A gray lawn cut by the river’s brink, 

And then the stream, 

Dun slabs of marble, splashed with ink, 

Beyond—a dream ! 

A purple shield of blazing bronze 

Streaked here and there with silver ; a pair 

Of rainbow. colored swans. 


And above the blaze of the burnished river 

The burnished sky, 

Bronze banners of vapor which hardly quiver 

As the breeze goes by, 

Gilt round with a dark blue belt of cloud ; 

One primrose patch, which the ripples catch, 
And the first of the stars’ blithe crowd. 

And between the water and sky one observes 

A slope tree-crowned ; 

Black tree-tops tracing a thousand curves, 

Where gloom’s profound , 

And grey-green meadows from slope to stream, 

With a steep, black band at the edge; how thank 
The fate which allows man’s brain to house 

Such a spirit-soothing dream ? 

The verses are all readable and the demon- 
strate Mr. Stephen’s talent, if not his gift for 
for writing true poetry.— Boston Evening Ga- 
zetle. 


John La Farge, Artist and Writer. By Cecilia 
Waern. Illustrated imp. 8vo. Portfolio. 
April. 

Very rarely is an American artist deemed of 
sufficient importance, by an English publisher, to 


warrant such a distinction as that accorded to 
Mr. John La Farge, to whom the Portfolio 
(Macmillan & Co.) devotes its mon Ih for 
April. The sketch is written by Miss Cecelia 

aern, who certainly has an uncommonly inter- 
esting subject, as Mr. La Farge may be said to 
be, beyond cavil, the foremost decorative artist 
that this country has produced. Apart from his 
large decorative schemes and his special develop- 
ment of stained glass, he has attained distinction 
as a water-colorist and as a writer. Miss Waern 
prudently avoids making any critical estimate, 
and confines herself to a presentation of such 
facts as she has been able to glean in a few years’ 
residence in this country. These fall naturally 
under the heads of early studies and essays, 
decorative works, including those in glass, and 
the journals and sketches of travel made in recent 
years, though Miss Waern follows, for conveni- 
ence sake, a somewhat different classification. 
Of La Farge’s birth and parentage it may suffice 
to say here that he is the son of French parents 
in easy circumstances, and was born in New 
York about fifty years ago. He was educated 
for a lawyer, but during a trip to Europe spent 
some little time in Couture’s studio, and, on his 
return, drifted into painting, at first in an ama- 
teurish sort of a way; but finally made it his 
profession. In these early days he was some- 
what influenced, as were many other American 
painters, by the English Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, but the little French training that he had 
had, his association with the late William M. 
Hunt, who, also, was a pupil of Couture and an 
admirer of Jean Francois Millet, kept him usually 
in ways more suitable to his Latin temperament. 
A few small drawings only show anything of the 
of the Pre-Raphaelite disregard of relations for 
the sake of isolated facts. But, on the other 
hand, he has always aimed to attain breadth by 
careful analysis and synthesis, not by omission 
of detail. To these points, which Miss Waern 
has overlooked, we may add that he was from 
the first impressed by subtle qualities of tone and 
color in nature unattainable by any known 
recipe. To reproduce these has been his real 
mission as a painter, and the task has cost him 
no end of experiments and many failures. The 
very precautions which he has taken against 
failure, the tricks and devices with which he has 
attempted to circumvent the difficulties of his 
art, have frequently played him false ; and if he 
were known by these experimental works only 
he would have to be placed in the same category 
with Watts and Rossetti, and decidedly beneath 
them. 

What has saved him from this position of a 
genius ‘‘ manqué’’ is, in the first place, the pre- 
dominance of taste over creative power in his ar- 
tistic composition. Though a man of original 
ideas, he prefers, if he must choose, to be har- 
monious rather than original. The large and 
important decorative works upon which he has 
been engaged (beginning with Trinity Church, 
Boston) confirmed him in this tendency. It is 
practically impossible to design and carry out 
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such works without making use of the labor of 
others, and La Farge has drawn liberally upon 
the great decorative painters of the past, and has 
always been willing to allow a very liberal scope 
to such talents as his assistants may possess, re- 
serving to himself the general scheme, the exe- 
cution of one or more important parts, and a con- 
stant supervision over the whole work. In such 
cases experimenting is extremely costly, and 
La Farge has been, as it were, forced into form- 
ing a positive style, which his possession of an 
ideal has saved from becoming a manner. . His 
work as decorator included the designing of 
stained-glass windows, and here he found him- 
self embarrassed at the outset by the poverty of 
the material obtainable here. European artists 
had the first pick of the products of the glass 
houses, and what was imported here was of ex- 
ceedingly poor quality. It occurred to him that 
the opaline glass used in lamp shades and such 
like objects might be turned to account to enrich 
the tones of the stained glass, and on trying the 
experiment he found it led to very beautiful re- 
sults. Mr. La Farge has always claimed this 
application of opaline or opalescent glass to win- 
dows as his invention, and so Miss Waern puts 
it; but it is only fair to add that Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany, of the Tiffany Glass Company, and two 
or three others, dispute the claim of prior use. 
All that is certain is that the idea occurred to 
several persons, Mr. La Farge among them, at 
about the same time, and independently of one 
another. La Farge, however, has dome most 
to develop the principles upon which the new 
materials should be used. If, after a long season 
of blundering, even second-rate designers are 
beginning to show some discretion in their use 
ef it, the credit may fairly be assigned to his ex- 


ample. 

i stained glass the proportion of the work 
which can actually be done by the artist is still 
less than in decorative painting ; but it offers the 
greatest facilities for experimenting in color. 
Glass may be plated with glass, as one wash is 
placed over another in water color, or the design 
may be carried out in simple mosaic ; and in 
either case any one piece may be removed with- 
out affecting the others. It is possible, therefore, 
to make changes in a window to attempt which 
in a painting would ensure itsruin. The use of 
photographs of the draped or undraped model, 
common in decorative work, should also be 
touched upon ; for though a thoroughly trained 
draughtsman may despise such aids, and a de- 
signer who is no draughtsman may become their 
slave, they are of the greatest service to the hard- 
pressed decorator, who is expected to turn out a 
great quantity of work in a limited time. His 
work in decoration furnished just the sort of 
practice of which La Farge stood in need ; and, 
as a consequence, in his later water-color work 
he has been free from his early indecision, and 
has proceeded in a bold, straightforward manner 
to an end which he was certain of attaining. In 
these little water-color drawings, made during 
travels in Japan and Polynesia, is expressed the 


quintessence of the artist’s personality. They 
are frequently of the rarest beauty in composi- 
tion, color and drawing, and are of positive ar- 
tistic value. — Zhe Art Amateur. 


Essays on Nature and Culture. 
Wright Mabie. 


We have found this a delightful book—just 
the book to take up in our better moments, 
lying under the shade of the trees or on the sea 
shore. It seems restful and peaceful like nature 
herself. And it is mercifully free from the 
twaddle and narrowness of much talk about 
‘‘culture.’?’ We are almost frightened to see 
the word. There is an insufferable sense of 
superiority in many who prate about culture. 
They evidently esteem themselves the porcelain 
and the rest very common clay. Ordinary 
human nature can’t stand this, and ought not 
to. It has made many very sick of ‘‘culture.’’ 
The author is entirely free from this condemna- 
tion. On page 24 he says: ‘‘In the common 
use of the word culture there is an element of 
narrowness and untruth which must be elimi- 
nated before its true and rich meaning can be 
appropriated.’’ And again (p. 162), ‘The 
evidence of true culture is a deepened and en- 
larged life, not a broadened knowledge.’’ A 
fine illustration of this is given in the author’s 
estimate of Abraham Lincoln. In the course of 
it this fact is mentioned (p. 190): ‘*When the 
news of his nomination was received in a cer- 
tain university town, a teacher of high charac- 
ter and wide culture is reported to have said 
that the country would have a good man in the 
White House if only some better trained man 
could write his messages and speeches for him. 
Those messages and speeches are, with the ex- 
ception of a few lyrics, the only literature of the 
great struggle.’’ Evidently the college profes- 
sor needed a little more culture himself. Again, 
‘*Lincoln was, in some respects, the most gen- 
uinely educated man of his time ; but his edu- 
cation was vital, not formal; individual, not 
academic. * * * There is a disposition, 
however, to assume that formal education is the 
only education. From this point of view men 
like Shakespeare and Lincoln are inexplicable.’’ 

Mr. Mabie’s portrayal of Byron is, we think, 
a very fair one, and illustrative of the great teach- 
ing of his book, that culture is mainly in life 
and character. ‘‘ Byron, with the most power- 
ful and spontaneous lyrical gift which has ap- 
peared in English literature since the days of the 
Elizabethans, could not escape from himself ; 
and when he attempted to deal with the problem 
of personality, painfully revealed his incapacity. 
Intensely self-conscious, he lost the power of 
seeing and reflecting life broadly and simply, 
and parted with that clearness and breadth of 
vision with which the really great poet must sup- 
plement the gift of song. * * * If for a single 
generation we could lose our abnormal self-con- 
sciousness, and live simply, reverently and ac- 
tively, the whole race would be re-invigorated ; 
we should see things as they are, and not as they 
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appear in our distorted vision ; for society is full 
of sick people who see themselves more distinctly 
than they see anything else, and we have been 
taking our reports and interpretations of life 
largely from sick men and women, forgetfu! of 
the fact that, however interesting such reports 
may be, and however artistic in form, as reve- 
lations and records, they are absolutely worth- 
less.”” 

Chapter XX., on ‘*Repose,’’ is fine, and the 
much needed lesson of America. Would that 
we might all lay it to heart! God is so calm 
and patient, and so perfect in his accomplish- 
ment. We are in such a hurry, and so slip- 
shod. Blessings on the man who whispers, 
‘* Easy, now, easy; what is all your hurry ?’’ 
America will be very great, when she has be- 
come calm ; but it will take her long to learn 
that lesson. This book is one of the helps.— 
The Church Union. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. By 
Prof. F. Godet. Translated by W. H. Lyt- 
tleton, M.A. Third Edition, Edinburgh. 

All that Professor Godet writes is sure of an 
attentive reading; but this book derives an 
added interest from its subject. It consists of 
seven lectures, dealing with such fundamental 
apologetic questions as: (1) The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ ; (2) The Hypothesis of Visions ; 
(3) The Miracles of Jesus Christ; (4) The 
Supernatural ; (5) The Perfect Holiness of Je- 
sus Christ; (6) The Divinity of Jesus Christ ; 
(7) The Immutability of the Apostolic Gospels. 
‘With the exception of the last, they were 
written by their able author in reply to attacks 
upon the Christian faith made by able lecturers in 
Neufchatel, the town in which he lives’’ ( Trans- 
lator’s Preface, v.). The fact that Professor 
Godet felt himself called upon to meet the chal- 
lenge of these opponents ‘‘ on the spur of the 
moment doubtless accounts for the order of the 
discourses, which, while effective in the particu- 
lar connection in which they were delivered, is 
unfortunate when addressed to a larger audience 
and published as a series of lectures ‘‘ in defense 
of the Christian faith.’’ Instead of beginning 
with the fundamental question of the super- 
natural, and then proceeding to discuss particu- 
lar miracles, we are plunged at once into the old 
debate as to the nature and worth of the Apos- 
tolic testimony to the Resurrection. The argu- 
ment for the historic view is stated with great 
clearness, and in a subsequent lecture the vision 
hypothesis is examined and refuted. Unfortun- 
ately, the argument of these chapters, however 
helpful to those who are already believers, is 
wasted upon those (and in our day they are cer- 
tainly many) whose difficulty is with the super- 
natural itself. Hence we turn with interest to the 
Fourth Lecture, in which Professor Godet treats 
of this much discussed subject. He defines the 
supernatural as ‘‘any modification of being in 
nature which is not the effect of the forces with 
which it is endued, and of the laws under whose 
command those forces act’’ (p. 148). Of such 


modifications he finds two examples, ‘‘ the one 
existing in nature itself—man ; the other, above 
nature—God,’’ both characterized as super- 
natural beings by freedom. It is evident that 
that their is a lack of clearness in this definition. 
It is possible to say of the freedom of man, con- 
sidered as ‘‘a being within nature,’’ that ‘it is 
not the effect of the forces with which nature is 
endued,’’ only as we give to nature a definition 
much more restricted than that which is com- 
monly used in scientific discussion. 

Freedom is not something superadded to 
man’s nature. It is the very law of his being, 
characterizing all that he does. And the same 
is, of course, true of God. If, then, we argue 
from man’s freedom to God’s (and identify the 
latter, as does Prof. Godet, with the miraculous), 
we ought to find a constant succession of mira- 
cles, corresponding to man’s continued exercise 
of freedom, instead of a very few occurring at 
rare intervals in history. Nature is adapted 
from the first to be the scene and instrument of 
man’s freedom, and yet Prof. Godet would 
have us believe that this is not the case with 
God. ‘‘This new function of codperating in 
the cure of moral evil (7. ¢., by the miracle) did 
not enter, any more than did evil itself, into the 
original design or into the normal organization 
of nature’ (p. 157). We have here a case of 
the old Deistic conception of a universe com- 
plete at the first and afterwards corrected by 
God in a series of miraculous acts, to meet new 
and unexpected conditions. Such a conception 
our modern Weltanschauung Christian, no less 
than unbelieving, is fast rendering untenable. 
Our modern apologists of the miracle must find 
a better statement of God’s relation to nature 
than this. Prof. Godet himself admits in the 
case of what he calls the supreme miracle (the 
perfect holiness of Christ), that this is some- 
thing which may and must be repeated in the 
experience of every believer. Is it not as true 
from the Christian standpoint that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is something which may and must 
be repeated in the experience of every believer? 
But if this be true, the Resurrection becomes, 
no longer a miracle, in the sense of Prof. 
Godet’s definition, ‘‘a modification of being in 
nature which is not the effect of the forces with 
which it is endued,’’ but rather the first instance 
of the working out, under appropriate condi- 
tions, of that which, at a later time and when 
confronted with new evidence, we shall come 
to recognize as the true law of man’s being. 

It goes without saying that the book contains 
many fresh and suggestive sentences. The 
translation by Canon Lyttleton is admirably done. 
—The Evangelist. 


With the Fathers. Studies in the History of the 
United States. By John Bach McMaster. 
Most, if not all, of the essays in this volume 

have appeared in periodicals within a few years, 

but this does not at all detract from the value 
of the book in which they are now collected. 

On the contrary, as they should certainly be pre- 
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served, there is an advantage in having them 
together in one volume, for although the connec- 
tion among them is slight, they cover a large 
part of the important political history of the 
country. A careful reader of this one book will 
find himself possessed of a better understanding 
of the operation of currency laws, of the facts of 
the third term tradition, of the history of the 
Monroe doctrine, and of half a dozen other lead- 
ing topics than he can obtain from any other 
single work of moderate size with which we are 
acquainted, probably better than he can obtain 
from any other one source, of whatever nature. 
One or two of the essays deserve particular at- 
tention, notably that which appears under the 
title, ‘A Century Struggle for Silver.’’ The 
title is not fortunate ; it suggests something dif 
ferent from what the author really had in mind, 
although it does record the successive attempts 
to coin and circulate silver and their results. It 
is misleading in that it suggests some great con- 
tinuing strenuous effort to make silver the cur- 
rency of the country, while in point of fact the 
only really continuing effort has been to estnblish 
a uniform and stable metallic currency, while 
silver coinage has played a comparatively unim- 
part except at one or two intervals. At the first 
attempt gold was undervalued in proportion to 
silver, and left the country. When the ratio 
was changed from 15 to I to 16 to 1, the oppo- 
site mistake was made. Silver was undervalued. 
and left the country. Fora considerable portion 


of the century under consideration token money 
in one form or another has been the currency of 


the country. We started on a false basis in the 
time of the Continental Congress. There was 
no mint until 1793, and when it was put in 
operation there was no supply of bullion for it. 
Small quantities brought by individuals were all 
it had to work on for some time. There was 
also a more serious difficulty. The coin in cir- 
culation up to that time had been foreign, and 
was so badly clipped and worn that it did not 
at its face value, but according to its condi- 
tion. It had been ordered in 1794 that after 
October 15, 1797, all silver coin of foreign mints, 
except Spanish milled dollars, should cease to be 
legal tender, and a similar order as to gold was 
made the following year. Prof. McMaster says : 
‘*But when the prescribed time expired, eagles 
and dollars, dimes and half-dimes were almost 
as scarce as if no mint existed. The reason is 
plain. The administration was trying to do 
what no power has ever yet succeeded in doing 
— it was trying to put in circulation, side by side, 
a sound and an unsound currency. The foreign 
coins—old, worn, clipped and light of weight— 
drove out the new American dollars and eagles, 
which, sound and of full weight, were of far 
more value as a commodity in foreign markets 
than as a circulating medium at home. They 
were therefore exported in such numbers that 
enough could not be had to pay the dues of mer- 
chants at the custom-house, and in 1798 the law 
was suspended, and foreign coins remained a 
legal tender until 1802. 
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“Then came a long period of paper money. 
From 1819 to 1834 the mint coined $25,000,000 
in silver (mostly fractional currency), and $4,- 
500,000 in gold, but ‘‘ nine-tenths of them were 
sent away or melted into bullion.’’ At this time 
the silver in the silver coin was worth too much 
in relation to gold. It was. steadily exported, 
and ‘‘by 1853 silver was practically demone- 
tized.’’ Without attempting to follow the course 
of events from stage to stage it is worth while to 
notice Professor McMaster's suggestion that the 
act of 1873 (called by the Populists the crime of 
1873) ‘* was when nota coin had been 
in circulation for eleven years, and was rather a 
codification of existing laws than new legislation. 
The silver dollar may be said never to have been 
in circulation. From the day the first specimens 
came from the mint the dollars were the rarest of 
our coins, for they were shipped year after year 
to London and the West Indies.’’ 

Turning to another essay on a related subject, 
we find an extremely interesting discussion of 
the question whether sound finance is possible 
under popular government, the very question 
which is now inthe minds of many thoughtful 
people. A clear and admirable sketch of what 
United States history contributes to the problem 
is given, and it does not seem too encouraging, 
Yet Professor McMaster, after describing two 
striking cases with some detail, says at last : 

‘¢ Both in Kentucky and Ohio the cases were 
extreme ; yet they are striking illustrations of 
the fact that in this country all questions of great 
importance are finally settled, not by Presidents 
nor by Congresses, nor by the Legislatures of 
the States, but by the hard, common sense of 
the people, who, in their own good time and 
way, have heretofore adjusted all difficulties 
wisely.’’ 

It is a comfortable doctrine, and it is to be 
hoped it will hold good for the present and the 
future. 

It should be mentioned that one of the essays 
in the book, that placed at the beginning, is 
made up from the article on the Monroe doc- 
trine, which Professor McMaster wrote for the 
New York 7imes last year. It has been consid- 
orably enlarged, but otherwise is unchanged. 

It is impossible to avoid making one extract 
from another essay, that on the Third Term 
Tradition : 

‘*Our Presidents are not chosen because of their 
fitness, but because of their availability. Some 
are dark horses; some are nominated because 
they alone can reconcile contending factions ; 
some because they can carry pivotal States. 
Others are forced on the voters by the machine. 
In theory this is all wrong. In practice no harm 
comes from it. Under our system of govern- 
ment we do not want, we do not need, a Presi- 
dent of extraordinary ability. The average 
man is good enough, and for him two terms is 
ample. We want a strong government of the 
people by the people, not a government of the 
people by a strong man.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that this volume 
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is readable. Professor McMaster has the art of 
dealing with facts without wearying his reader, 
and in such a way to command his attention at 
once and keep it to the end.—Hartford Daily 
Times. 


Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


These Studies form the expected supplemen 
to Mr. Gladstone’s recent edition of Butler, and 
their value is none the less from their previous 
appearance in various periodicals. The gifted 
and versatile Christian statesmen probably feels 
just pride in the assurance that they will connect 
his name with the great thinker of whose 
permanent fame and influence he entertains no 
doubt. Butler certainly will never have a more 
sympathetic annotator, for Gladstone seems to 
have remained curiously unaffected by the surg- 
ing thought-life of the age of which he has 
been so large a part, and stands unmoved in the 
philosophy and religious conceptions of the for- 
ties, when Butler’s influence was at its height. 

He has divided the Studies into two parts: 
I. ‘*Butler,’’ containing very interesting dis- 
cussions on ‘‘His Method,’’ ‘‘His Mental Quali- 
ties,’’ ‘His Censors,’’ ‘‘His Theology,’’ etc. 
And II., ‘‘Subsidiary,’’ essays on related top- 
ics such as ‘“‘A Future Life,’’ ‘‘Necessity,’’ 
“Teleology,’’ ‘‘Probability,’’ etc. Little is said 


of Butler’s life, but he refutes the not uncom- 
mon idea that the Analogy failed of any recog- 


nition at first by the fact that two different edi- 
tions appeared in the year of publication (1736) 
and a third in 1738. He admits that there are 
curiously few direct references or quotations in 
the literature of the last century, but gives 
many reasons for the accepted belief that it was 
a main factor in the undoubted victory of Christ- 
tian thought over deistic rationalism, which 
marked its close. About 1820-1830 it was 
placed by the side of Aristotle among the stand- 
ard books for the finals at Oxford, from which 
high place it was removed through the influence 
of Mark Pattison, and as a result ‘‘of the reac- 
tion hardly less powerful, for the moment, which 
followed the powerful religious movement at 
Oxford. But there is no sign that a smaller ag- 
gregate of thought is employed _ Butler at 
present in this country than in the preceding 
generations.’’ The chapter on ‘‘His Censors,’’ 
however, shows that this study does not always 
imply agreement. The long essay on ‘The 
Future Life,’’ a striking illustration of the au- 
thor’s wide reading, is valuable for its historical 
treatment and clear impartial statement of the 
various opinions which the Church has tolerated 
on this fascinating subject. Mr. Gladstone is 
more hospitable here than elsewhere to the 
newer thought, as appears from his discussion of 
the word eferna/, which ‘‘does not mean a pro- 
longation of time continued without any limit,’’ 
and his repudiation of the assumptions that pun- 
ishment will be afflicted from without, and that 
the Bible passages on that subject refer to the 
heathen as well as to those who are reached by 
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its revelation. In discussing Universalism, 
which he strongly criticises, he ignores its most 
common form to-day, an undogmatic ‘‘eternal 
hope,’’ and makes no reference to the bishop’s 
strong expression of his own faith: ‘‘Hence we 
conclude that virtue must be the happiness, and 
vice the misery, of every creature, and that reg- 
ulnrity and order and right cannot but prevail 
fi lly in a universe under God’s government.’’ 
Hy, olds himself the belief that discipline and 
progress, but not repentance and conversion, are 
possible in the intermediate state. 

The subject of ‘‘ Necessity ’’ is discussed al- 
most together from the standpoint of the last cen- 
tury. The determination—the will simply the 
inevitable expression of character—which now 
prevails among psychologists and ethical writers, 
especially the Neo Hegelians, receives scant no- 
tice, for Mr. Gladstone is of the opinion that the 
new term determinism ‘‘ was invented to give a 
certain freshness and respectability to what had 
been heavily battered and somewhat discredited,”’ 
a harsh judgment but fully supported by such 
clear-headed thinkers as Martineau, Balfour and 
Prof. James, of Harvard. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Miracles’’ meets and an- 
swers Hume on the general lines of Paley, but 
the failure to recognize the intimate connection 
between Christ’s ‘‘ works’’ and His teaching 
and the unfortunate analogy developed at length 
between Gospel miracles and mere /usus nature, 
such as infants with six fingers and two heads, 
as being ‘‘in equally sharp conflict with the 
established laws of Nature’’ shows a surprising 
indifference to (for it cannot be ignorance of), 
the modern conception of miracles and our 
ground of defence against recent scientific as- 
saults, Huxley’s differing widely from Hume's. 

The essay on ‘‘ Probability as the Guide of 
Life,’’ published in 1779 and reprinted without 
alteration, is another illustration of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lack of sympathy with the best spiritual 
thought of England since Coleridge. Butler 
himself would not have remained so unaffected, 
for his intellect if ‘cold’? was wonderfully 
open to every side of contemporary thought. He 
admits that he carries the bishop’s argumentum 
ad hominem farther than the Analogy does and 
we certainly do not read in it that it is only hu- 
man pride which makes us stumble at the doc- 
trine that no certainty in spiritual knowledge is 
possible, and that all assurance of truth depends 
on the calculation of the affirmative and nega- 
tive chances in each case. ‘‘ All truths, events 
past or future, guestions of conduct, the what has 
been, and the what ought to be, may all be ac- 
curately reduced into the form of propositions 
true or false, by the use of their respective mathe- 
matical symbols of the relations of their proba- 
bilities.’’ 

Mr, Gladstone indignantly repudiates the 
Jesuit theory of Probabilism, which holds, ap- 
parently, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, 
after weighjng the probabilities a man is free to 
choose ‘he less probable course if it seems more 
attractive. Such teaching, he rightly argues, 
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sets at naught the authority of divine revelation 
and of conscience, but he seems utterly unaware 
that his own theory forbids an appeal to any 
truths whatever as certain and authoritative in 
themselves. In all this we have a reminiscence 
of Mansel’s almost forgotten theological agnostic- 
ism and an anticipation of Balfour's philosophi- 
cal scepticism, for both rely exclusively on the 
intellect—which yet they consider a broken reed 
—and agree with Gladstone in their timid dis- 
trust of the affirmations of the spiritual conscious- 
ness. The whole doctrine of probability springs 
from the unavowed assumption that inasmuch as 
God in his reality cannot be proven to other 
men by unanswerable syllogisms or demonstrated 
by scientific experiments, He cannot be a cer- 
tainty absolute and final, to the souls which do 
know and love Him. Could prophets and 
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Apostles ever have wrought and died in magnifi- 
cent faith if they had been warned that owing to 
**the necessary imperfection of our (reasoning) 
faculties,’? we must be modest and timid in our 
faith, not claiming certainty for any convictions? 
Does not Butler give us glimpses of his own 
deep spiritual faith, unfortunately repressed in 
that uncongenial atmosphere, not only when he 
declared that our moral reason or conscience is a 
jddge of any and every alleged revelation, but 
also when he — directly to our inner con- 
victions, certan but unprovable? ‘Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to 
God and deny all imperfection to Him. And 
this will forever be a practical proof of his moral 
character to such as will consider what a practi- 

cal proof is, decause it is the voice of God speaking 

in us.’’—R. W. M., in the Church Standard. 
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& Lee.) I2mo. 25 cents. 


SHELBURN.—Our Humor. By Richard Shel- 
burn (Columbia Book Company). 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


SHREWsbURY.—Marred in the Making. By 
H. W. Shrewsbury. (A. I. Bradly & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 


WALDRON. —The Prohibition Hand-book, with 
Numerous Tables and Diagrams. By 
George B. Waldron, A.M. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company.) 16mo. Cloth. 

WuiTe.—Money and Banking. By Horace 


White. (Ginn & Company.) 12mo. Paper. 
50 cents. 
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ADDISON.—Coverly Papers from the Spectator. With an Introduction and Notes by K. 
DEIGHTON. 12mo, cloth. pp. xix + 197. Price, 40 cents. 
*,* Macmillan’s English Classics. 


APOLLONIUS.—Apollonius of Perga. Treatise on Conic Sections. Edited in Modern No- 
tation, with Introductions, including an Essay on the Earlier History of the Subject, by T. L. 
HEATH, M. A., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth. pp. clxx + 
254. Price, $3.75, met. 

BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. Edited by Gzorce SaINTsBuRY. 
New Volume. 

The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau (Grandeur et Décadence de César Birotteau). 
Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a Preface by GeorGE SAINTsSBURY, and Three 
Etchings by W. BoucHER. 12mo, cloth, gilttop. pp. xi + 346. Price, $1.50. 


BEDELL.—The Principles of the Transformer. By FRepeRickK BEDELL, Ph. D., Assist- 


ant Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 8vo, cloth. pp. xii + 416. Price, $3,25, 
net. 


CARTER AND BOTT.—A Text-book of Physical Exercises. Adapted for the Use of 
Elementary Schools of ALFRED H. CARTER, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., and SAMUEL Bort, 
Director of Physical Exercises to the Birmingham School Board. With Preface by GEORGE 
H. Kenrick, Chairman of the School Management Committee, Birmingham School Board. 
Small 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 168. Price, $1.10, met. 


CAYLEY.—The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cayley, Sc. D., F.R.S., 
late Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Vol. X. 
4to. Boards, vellum back. pp. xiv. + 616. Price, $5.50, mez. 


CHAUCER.—The Riches of Chaucer. In which his Impurities have been Expunged, his 
Spelling Modernized, his Rhythm Accentuated, and his Obsolete Terms Explained ; also 
have been added a Few Explanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. By CHARLES 
CowbEN CLARKE, Author of ‘‘ Tales in Prose from Chaucer,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare-Characters,’’ 
‘*Moliere Characters,’’ etc. Fourth Edition with Portrait. Crown, 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+ 
625. Price, $2.00. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC 
LAW. Edited by the University Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Vol- 
ume V., No. 3. 

Municipal Government in [ichigan and Ohio. A Study in the Relations of City 
and Commonwealth. By DeLos F. Witcox, Ph.D., University Fellow in Administration 
Law, Columbia University in the City of New York. 8vo, paper covers, pp. x + 180, 
Price, $1.00, net. 


DAUDET.—The Novels of Alphonse Daudet. New Volume. 
Thirty Years of Paris and of my Literary Life. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
With Illustrations by BIELER, MONTEGUT, MYRBACH, PICARD and ROSLI. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 348. Price, $1.00. 
Recollections of a Literary Man. Translated by LaurA Ensor. With Illustrations by 
BIELER, MONTEGUT, MYRBACH aud Rossi. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi. + 268. Price, $1.00. 


DAVENPORT.—Outlines on Economic Theory. By Hersert JosepH DAVENroRT. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


DAVIES.—Dolomite Strongholds : the Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks. An Account 
of Ascents of the Croda la Lago, the Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the Fiinffin- 
gerspitze, and the Langkofel. By the Rev. J. SANGER Davies, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Member of the Alpine Club. With Map and Illustration by the author. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vii. +176. Price, $1.50. 

EMERSON.—A Brief History of the English Language. By Otiver Farrar Emer. 
son, A.M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

x» This book is designed for use in the secondary schools. It will contain an intro- 
duction on the nature of language and the changes it may undergo, will trace the history of 
the standard language from Old English to modern times, and give chapters on the vocabu- 
lary, including the native and foreign elements. There will be chapters on general changes 
in inflection and syntax, on word derivation and word analysis, with some hints on the 
changes in meaning which words have undergone. It will afford to those who do not ex- 
pect to take a college course such a scientific knowledge of their native tongue as older stu- 
dents may acquire fromt he larger //istory of the English Language, by the same author. 

ENGINEER DRAUGHTSMEN’S WORK. Hints for Beginners. By a Practical Draughts- 
man. Illustrations by the Author. 12mo, cloth, pp. 98. Price, 60 cents. 

FARNELL.—The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis RICHARD FARNELL, M.A., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. In three volumes. With Illustrations. Vol- 
umes I. and II. now ready. 8vo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) xx-++-423, (Vol. II.) x+337. Price, 
$10.00, et. 

*,.* Volume III. in preparation. 

FOTHERGILL.—Manual of Midwifery. For the Use of Students and Practitioners. By 
W. E. FoTHERGILL, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., C.M.; Buchanan Scholar in Midwifery, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; late House Physician to the Simpson Memorial and Royal Maternity 
Hospital, and Gynzcological Wards, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh; Neil Arnott Prizeman in 
Physiological Physics ; Scottish Universities Extension Lecturer; Honorary Surgeon to the 
Chorlton-on-Medlock Dispensary, Manchester. With Double Colored Plate and sixty-nine 
Illustrations in the Text. 12mo, cloth, pp. 18+-484. Price, $2.25, met. 

GRIMM.—Twenty Stories from Grimm. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by WALTER 
RIPpMANN, M.A., late Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
vi+246. Price, 90 cents, wet. Pitt Press Series. 

HALL and KNIGHT.—Elementary Algebra. By H. S. Hatt and S. R. Knicurt, B.A. 
Revised and Enlarged for the Use of American Schools by F. L. SEVENOAK, A.M., Assist- 
ant Principal of the Academic Department, Stevens Institute of Technology. 12mo, half 

bound, pp. xiv-+516. Price, $1.10, met. 
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HAWTREY.—llemoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D. D., Headmaster and Af- 
terwards Provost of Eton. By Francis St. JoHN THACKERAY, M. A., F.S, A., 
Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at 
Eton; Author of ‘‘ Translations from Prudentius,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. pp. 
267. Price, $3.00. 


HELPS.—Works by Sir ARTHUR HELPs, K. C, B., Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Conquest in Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘* Friends in Council,’’ etc. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth. pp. (Vol. II) vii + 
307. Price, $2.00, net. : 
The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 12mo, cloth. pp. xix + 292. 
Price, $1.00, met. 
The Life of Pizarro. With some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. 
12mo, cloth. pp. xxii + 320. Price, $1.00, met. 
Bohn’ s Standard Library. New Volumes. 


HERTWIG.—The Biological Problem of To-day: Preformation or Epigenesis? 
The Basis of a Theory of Organic Development. By Prorgssor Dr. Oscar HERTWIG, 
Director of the Second Anatomical Institute of the University of Berlin. Authorized Trans- 
lation by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M. A. With an Introduction by the Translator and a 
Glossary of the Technical Terms. 12mo, cloth. pp. 19 + 148. Price, $1.25. 

HIATT.—Picture Posters. A Short History of the Illustrated Placard, with many Reproduc- 
tions of the most Artistic Examples inall Countries. By CHARLES HIATT. New Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+- 367. Price, $3.00, met. 

LE BON.—The Crowd. A Study of the Popular Mind. By GusTAvE LE Bon. 11mo, cloth, 
pp. xxiv + 230. Price, $1.50. 

»*,% CONTENTS: Introduction—The Era of Crowds. Book I.—The Mind of Crowds. 
Chap. I.—General Characteristics of Crowds—Psychological Law of their Mental Unity. 
Chap. II.—The Sentiment and Morality of Crowds. Chap. III.—The Ideas, Reasoning 
Power and Imagination of Crowds. Chap. IV.—A Religious Shape assumed by all the 
Convictions of Crowds. Book II.—The Opinions and Beliefs of Crowds. Chap. I.—Re- 
mote Factors of the Opinions and Beliefs of Crowds. Chap. II.—The Immediate Factors 
of the Opinions of Crowds. Chap. III.—The Leaders of Crowds and their Means of Per- 
suasion. Chap. IV.—Limitations of the Variability of the Beliefs and Opinions of Crowds. 
Book III.—The Classification and Description of the Different Kinds of Crowds. Chap. 
I.—The Classification of Crowds. Chap. II.—Crowds termed Criminal Crowds. \ 
I1I.—Criminal Juries. Chap. IV.—Electoral Crowds. Chap. V.—Parliamentary Assemblies. 

LEIBNITZ.—New Essays Concerning Human Understanding. By Gortrriep WIL- 
HELM LEIBNITZ. ‘Together with an Appendix consisting of some of his Shorter Pieces. 
Translated from the Original Latin, French and German, with notes, by ALFRED GIDEON 
LANGLEY, A. M. (Brown). 8vo, cloth, $3.25, mv. 

LEWIS.—The Child: Its Spiritual Nature. By Henry Kinc Lewis, Compiler of 
‘*Songs for little Singers in the Sunday School and Home.’’ With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii 222. Price, $2.00. 

LYDEKKER.—A Geographical History of Mammals. By R. LypEkker, B.A., F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S., etc. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii-+ 400. Price, $2.60, met. 
Cambridge Geographical Series. General Editor, F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., formerly 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 

MACAULAY.—Lord Clive. By THomas Basincton Macautay. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by ARTHUR D. INNEs, Author of ‘‘ Britain and her Rivals in the Eighteenth 
Century.’? 16mo, cloth, pp. xxxv-+ 136. Price, 40 cents, met. (Pitt Press Series.) 

MACLAGAN.—Rheumatism : Its Nature, its Pathology, and its Successful Treat- 
ment. By T. J. Mactacan, M.D., Physician in Ordinary to their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiii + 324. Price, $2.60, met. 
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MACTIILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by FRED PeGRAM. With 
an Introduction by DAvID HANNAY. {2mo, cloth, pp. xxii + 389. Price, $1.50. 


ORFORD.—Modern Optical Instruments and Their Construction. By Henry Or- 
FORD, Author of ‘‘Lens Work for Amateurs.’? 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+ 100. Price, 80 
cents. 


PASTON LETTRES (The), 1422-1509 A. D. A New Edition, first published in 1874, 
containing upwards of Four Hundred Lettres, etc., hither unpublished, Edited by JAmes 
GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. In three Volumes. 16mo, half-parchment, gilt 
tops. Price, $9.00. 

Volume I. Henry VI., 1422-1461 A, D. pp. cl+-554. 
Volume II. Edward IV., 1461-1471 A. D. pp. lviii+-424. 
Volume III. Edward IV.—Henry VII., 1471-1509 A. D. pp. Ixxi+625. 


PLAN and ROGET.—Macmillan’s Selection of French Idioms. Compiled by Mme. 
Pu. PLAN. With a Preface by F. F. RoGet, Lecturer on the French Language and Litera- 
ture and on Romance Philology in the University of St. Andrews. ‘16mo, cloth, pp. vi+- 
243. Price, $1.00, met. 


POLLOCK.—A First Book of Jurisprudence for Students of the Common Law. 
By Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Edin., Dublin 
and Harvard, Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi+348. Price, $175. 


PONTOPPIDAN.—The Promised Land. From the Danish of HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN. 
By Mrs. Epcar Lucas, [Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 
285. Price, $1.50. 


PULLAR.—Geometry for Kindergarten Students. Specially Adapted to Meet the Re- 
quirements of the Examinations-of the National Froebel Union. By ADELINE PULLAR. 
12mo, cloth, pp. ix-+ 198. Price, 90 cents, met. 


RULE.—The Missal of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. With Excerpts from the 
Antiphonary and Lectionary of the same Monastery. Edited with an Introductory Mono- 
graph from a Manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by MARTIN 
Rule, M. A. Oblong 4to, pp. clxxxiv-+-174. Price, $7.50, net. 

RYDER.—Cycling and Shooting Knickerbocker Stockings: How to Knit them. By 
H. P. RYDER. 4to, boards, with illustrations. 

SELBORNE.—Memorials. Part I. Family and Personal, 1766-1865. By RouNDELL 
PALMER, Earl of Selborne. With Illustrations. In 2 Vols, 8vo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.), xii + 
476, (Vol. II.) viii +515. Price, $8.00, met. 

SHAKESPEARE.—The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. New Volume. 

The Tempest. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and index, by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College ; Editor of ‘‘ The Cambridge Milton for Schools.’’ 
16mo, cloth, pp. 35 + 176. Price, 40 cents, mev. 

SPENSER.—The Faerie Queene. Pictured and Decorated by L. FAIRFAX-MUCKLEY. With 
an Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALEs. The work will be issued in monthly parts, and will 
be completed in thirteen or fourteen numbers. The edition is limited. Part II. Printed 
on hand-made paper. 4to, paper cover, pp. 85. Price, $1.00. 

TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. The People’s Edition. 
New Volumes. 

The Voyage of Maeldune and Other Poems. 18mo, cloth, pp. 104. Price, 45 cents, 
net. Paste-grain morocco. ; price, 60 cents, met. 
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Rizpah, and Other Poems. 18mo, cloth, pp. 96. Price, 45 cents, ef. Paste-grain 
morocco ; price, 60 cents, met. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES. Contributions to Biblical, and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. 
ARMITAGE Rosinson, B. D., Hon. Ph. D. Gdttingen, Hon. D. D. Halle, Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

Volume IX., No. 3. The Old Latin and the Itala. With an Appendix containing the 
Text of the S. Gallen Palimpsest of Jeremiah. By F. C. Burkitt, M.A. 8vo, paper cover, 
pp. vili+ 96. Price, $1.00, ze?. 


TUBBY.—Deformities. A Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, intended for Practitioners and 
Advanced Students. By A. H. Tussy, M. S. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng., Assistant-Surgeon 
to and in Charge of the Orthopedic Department, Westminster Hospital ; Surgeon to the 
National Orthopedic Hospital ; Surgeon to Out-patients, Evelina Hospital for Sick Children ; 
Joint Honorary Secretary, British Orthopedic Society ; late Senior Demonstrator of Physiol- 
ogy, Guy’s Hospital. ///ustrated with 15 Plates and 302 Figures, of which 200 are origt- 
nal, and by Notes of 100 Cases. Large 8vo, cloth. pp. xxii + 598. Price, $5.50, met. 


UHLAND.—Poems of Uhland. Selected and Edited by WATERMAN T. HEweETT, Ph. D., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth. pp. 
lviii + 352. Price, $1.10, met. 


VOGEL.—Practical Pocket-book of Photography. A Short Guide to the Practice of all 
the Usual Photographic Processes. For Professionals and Amateurs. By Dr. E. VOGEL, As- 
sistant ‘in the Photo-Chemical Laboratory of the Royal Technical High School at Berlin. 
Translated by E. C. Conrap, F.C.S. From the Second German Edition. With many II- 
lustrations and a Copious Index. Second Edition. 16mo, paper cover, pp. x + 202. Price, 
40 cents. 


WHERRY.—Alpine Notes and the Climbing Foot. By Grorcr Wuerry, M.A., M.C. 
Cantab., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, University Lecturer in 
Surgery, Member of the Alpine Club. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi-+ 174. 
Price, $2.00. 


WUNDT.—Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By WitHerm Wuvnpt, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Leipzig. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by J. E. CREIGHTON and E. B. TitcHENER. New Edition, Revised. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x +459. Price, $2.60, me?. 


An Outline of Psychology. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D., 
Sage Professor of Psychology at Cornell University. 


ONE VOLUME. CLOTH, 8VO, PP. 352, $1.50 NET. 


The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important results of 
Experimental Psychology. As a simple but comprehensive statement of the facts and laws of mod- 
ern psychology, it will attempt to do for junior students in Universities and Colleges, and for ad- 
vanced Classes in Normal Schools, High Schools and Academies, what is done by Wundt’s less 
systematic work, ‘* Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,’’ for the general educated public. 














To Be Published September 25th. 


A New Novec By Mrs. HumPuHrRy WARD. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘‘MARCELLA.’’ 


Sir George Tressady. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Marcella,” “ The History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. 
2 Volumes. 16mo. Buckram. $2.00. 
PRESS COMMENTS. 
“ The story is even stronger than ‘ Marcella.’”—Chicago Tribune. 
« Altogether the best thing she has done.” — 7he Evangelist, New York. 
“Shows her at her best in point of literary skill.”—Advance, Chicago. 
“ An immensely fascinating story.”—Chicago Daily News. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘‘MARCELLA.’’ 








Now IN THE ZJOTH THOUSAND. 


Marcella. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With a new Photogravure Portrait. In two volumes, small 12mo, bound in polished 
buckram, in box, price, $2.00; also in one volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, and in paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

«The work undertaken in producing ‘ Marcella’ was worthy in magnitude and interest of the 

hand * * * that gave us ‘Robert Elsmere,’ and traced the ‘ History of David Grieve.’—M@r. F 

Marion Crawfora. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE | Robert Elsmere. 


History of David Grieve | oe 
zramo. Cloth. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 | 
cents. zramo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
16mo. Cloth. 75 Cents. 


“ There are masterly touches and striking sentences in many pages of this little volume. * * * 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s admirers will say that she has seldom written with more force than in 
describing the tardy remorse of the hard, unrelenting husband.—London Times.” 


Miss Bretherton. Milly and Olly, 


Or, a Holiday among the Mountains. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Illustrated by Mrs, Alma-Tadema. 


BY 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


zamo. Cloth. $1.25. 





16mo0, $1.00. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Educational Works 





ALMOST READY. 


Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


Edited for Schools, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by HIRAM CORSON, LL. D., Professor of English 
Literature, in Co 


l University. 





Exercises in Rhetoric and English 
Composition. 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, A. B., 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition at Co- 
lumbia University. (THE Hicu-Scnoot Covurss.) 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 75 cents. 
Avvancep Coursg. 8vo, pp. 222, cloth, $1.00 se¢. 


| 
| 
| 


A Brief History of the English 
Language. 
By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A. M., 


Professor in Western Reserve University. 16mo, cloth, 
price $1.00, met. 


The aim has been to shorten and simplify the History 


of the English Language by the omission of technical 
| details, especially regarding the phonology of the lan- 
| Ene without changing materially the scope of the 


er work, 





READY SHORTLY. 


The American Commonwealth. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Government and Institutions of the United States by JAMES BRYCE, with 
the assistance of Jesse Macy, Professor of Political Science in Iowa College. Revised and abridged from 
Mr. Bryce’s two-volume work on ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.”” 





New Volume in the Elementary Classic Series. 
Selections from Cornelius Nepos. 
By J. EDMUND BARSS, M. A., 


Of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville,Ct. 32mo, 40 cents, 


net. 


Long vowels will be marked, and references given to 


the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge and Harkness. The text will have the 
topical headings characteristic of the series. 


In the Press. 
Lock’s Trigonometry for Beginners. 
Revised for American Schools 


By JOHN ANTHONY MILLER, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at the Indiana 
University. 


Second American Edition of 
Hall and Knight’s Elementary 
Algebra. 


Revised and enlarged for the use of American Schools 
and Colleges. 
By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A. M., 
Half leather, 12mo, $1.10, met. 


American Editwn of 
Charles Smith’s Elementary 


Algebra. 
For the use of Preparatory Schools, High Schools, 
oe ee 





? 1es. 

By IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College 
Faculties in the University of California. 

Briefer Edition. 408 PRY $1.10, met. This edition 
is the same as Chapters I.-X XVI. of the Complete Edi- 
tion. 584 pp., $1.00, met. 


Elements of Geometry. 
By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM EDWARDS. 
16mo, cloth, price $1.10, met. 


Physiology for Beginners. 

By MICHAEL FOSTER, M. D., F.R.S., 
Professor of ace in the University of Cam- 
ridge and 
LEWIS E. SHORE, M. A., M. D. 

With Full Illustrations. New Edition. 16mo, cloth, 
PP. 252, price 75 cents, met. 

Norice.—In this edition the effects of narcotics and 
stimulants are fully treated. 





Elementary Physical Geography. 


| 
i 
“| 


By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in 
Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, $1.40 met. 


“* After a careful reading I do not hesitate to pronounce it a most excellent book. Prof. Tarr has given us a book 
that has long been needed in the preparatory schools, not of merely one phase of the subject, but covering, and well 





too, the entire subject of physi 
University, Cal. 


geography.”’—Jamus Perrin Smitn, Associate Professor of Geology, Stanford 





Charles Smith’s Arithmetic. 
Revised by CHARLES HARRINGTON. 
Head Master of Dr. Sach’s School for Boys, New York. 
16mo, cloth, go cents, mez. 


| 
| 


\ 


In the Press. 
Elementary Solid Geometry. 


By H. D. THOMSON, D. Sc., Ph. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, viz, 





Gold, Silver, Trusts, Taxation, Strikes, and Political Economy. 








BASTABLE.— Public Finance. By c. F. 
Basrasiz, M. A., LL.D., Professor of Political | 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Second Edi- | 
tion, Revised and enlarged. 8vo, $4.00 met. 


BOHM-BAWERK.—Capital and Inter- 
est. By Evcene V. B3uHm-Bawerk. Translated, 
with a Preface and Analysis, by Wittiam Smart. | 
8v0, $4.00. | 


BOHM-BAWERK.—The Positive The- 
ory of Capital. Translated, with a Preface and | 
Analysis, by Witt1AM Smart, M.A.. 8vo, $4.00. 

COMMONS.—The Distribution of 
Wealth. By Joun R. Commons, Professor of 
Economics and Social Science, Indiana University. 
12mo, $1.75 set. 

CUNNINGHAM.—The Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times. By W. CunNINGHAM. 8vo, $4.50. 

DAVENPORT.—Outlines of Economic 
Theory. By Hersert Josern Davenport. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00 set. | 

| 

DEL MAR.—The Science of Money. | 
By ALEXANDER Det Mar. Second Edition. Re- 
vised by the Author. 8vo, $2.25. 


DYER.—The Evolution of Industry. 


By Henry Dyer, UC. E., M. A., D.Sc., etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. | 
FONDA.—Honest Money. py Arrnvur I 


FonpDA. 12mo, $1.00. 


HORTON.—The Silver Pound and Eng- 
land’s Monetary Policy Since the Restora- 
tion, Together with the History of the Guinea. | 
Illustrated by Contemporary Documents. By S. | 
Dana Horton, a Delegate of the United States of | 
America to the International Monetary Conferences 
of 1878-1881. 8vo, $4.00. 


HORTON.—Silver in Europe. ys. Dana 
Horton. Second Edition. Enlarged. 12mo, $7.50 
net. 


HOWELL. —A Handy -Book of the | 
Labour Laws. Being a Popular Guide to the 
Employers’ and Workmen Act, 1875; Trade-Union 
Acts, 1871, 1876 and 1893, etc. With Introductions. 


, | 


Notes, and the Authorized Rules and Forms for the 
Use of Workmen. By Gsorcgs Howat, F.S.S., 
M.P. Third Edition. Revised. 12mo, $1.50. 


JEVONS.—Investigations in Currency 
and Finance. By W. Stan.ey Jevons, LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated by Twenty Diagrams. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by H. S. Foxwe tt, 
M.A. 8vo, $7.50. 


| MALLOCK.—Classes and. Masses, or 


Wealth, Wages and Welfare in the United 
Kingdom. A Handbook of Social Facts for Politi- 
cal Thinkers and Speakers. 16mo, $1.25. 


MALLOCK.—Labor and the Popular 


Welfare. New Edition. 12mo, go cts. 


MAYO-SMITH.—Statistics and Sociol- 
ology. By RicumMonp Mayo-Smitn, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Columbia 
College. 8vo, $3.00 met, 


NICHOLSON. —A Treatise on Money 
and Essays on Monetary Problems. By J. 
Surevp Nicnotson, M. A., D.Sc., Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Edinburgh, etc. 
Third Edition. With a New Second Part of a 
Treatise on Money. 12mo, $2.00. 


NICHOLSON.—Strikes and Social Prob- 
lems. By J. SHretp Nicno.son, M.A.. D.Sc. 
12mo, $1.25. 


ROUSIERS.—The Labour Question in 
Britain. By Pau Ds-Rovusigrs. Witha Preface 
by Henri pe TourvittEg. Translated by F. L. D. 
HERBERTSON, B. A. 8v0, $4.00 mee. 


SELIGMAN.—Essays in Taxation. py 
Epwin R. A, Sevicman, Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 
$3.00 met. 


SMART. — Studies in Economics. py 
WitiaM Smart, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

SMART.—An Introduction to the The- 
ory of Value on the Lines of Menger, Wieser, 


and Bohm-Bawerk. By W1Lt1AM Smart, M.A. 
12mo, $1.25. 


8vo, 


| VON HALLE. — Trusts, or Industrial 


Combinations and Coalitions in the United 


States. By Ernst Von HAtte, 12m, $1.25. 
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ADAMS, BROOKS.—The Law of Civilization and Decay; An Essay on History. 
By Brooks ADAMS, Quincy, Mass. New and cheaper edition, revised and partially re- 
written. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00. 

* * * A work of great dignityand erudition, showing rare familiarity with the 

data of history, theology and economics.” —7he Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

«“ The author’s essay is surprisingly full of penetration and illumination, and we do not 
hesitate to say that in respect of knowledge and of insight, it deserves to rank in the class 
which is headed by the work of Montesquieu.” —7he Sun, New York. 


ALLBUTT.—A System of Medicine. By Many Writers. In 7 vols., medium 8vo. Edited 
by THomAs CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M. A., D. D., LL. D., F. R.C. P., F.R.S., FL LS, 
F. S. A. Regius Professor of Physics in the University of Cambridge, etc. Price per vol- 
ume, cloth, $5.00; half Russia, $6.00. Sold by subscription only. 

The volumes of this important series are to be issued quarterly, beginning July, 1896 
when Vol. I., with the sub-title Prolegomena and Jnfectious Diseases was published. In 
Vol. II., which will be devoted to Gynecology, the editor will have the special assistance 
of Dr, W. S. PLAYFAIR, in addition to a list of eminent authors contributing special papers. 

Vol. II. will be published in October and Vol, III. three months thereafter. 

“One of the most important standard books of medical reference in the English, or 
indeed, any language, that has appeared for many years.” —Zhe British Medical Fournal. 

“ A treatise that will rank with the best books upon the subject which have ever been 
published in this—or, indeed, in any other country.”—7he Daily Chronicle. 

“ It is quite representative of modern medicine, thoroughly scientific and well balanced 
between the older and younger men, whose combined work is necessary to any book that 
would define our present knowledge.”— 7he Leeds Mercury. 

« A survey which, in its combined completeness, accessibility and authority, should have 
no English rival,”—7he Yorkshire Fost. 

“ This is the beginning of an elaborate ‘system’ which is destined to become a very 
important addition to our literature. The work is a pioneer in many directions.”— Zhe 
Fournal of the American Medical Association, 

“The book is up to date. The publishers have turned out a beautiful piece of work, 
well printed on good paper, and most conveniently bound to stay open at any page. The 
remaining volumes will be looked forward to with pleasure.”—7he Maryland Medical 
Fournal, 

“No library will be complete without this work. Physicians contemplating the pur- 
chase of a large work on practice cannot do better than to procure it. It contains the latest 
in entiology and bacteriology.” —S¢. Louis Medical Era, 
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ALLEN.—The Choir Invisible. By James LANE ALLEN, Author of “A Summer in Ar. 


cady,” etc. Ready in November, 

An Historical Novel of Kentucky Life in the period following the Revolution ; the back- 
ground of the story being the great migration of the Anglo-Saxon race from the Atlantic sea- 
board into the West ; the chief characters representing the early appearance in the wilderness 
of the types of civilization ; with some contrast between these and the aristocratic elements of 
colonial life, on the one hand, and between these and the rugged life of the backwoodsman, 
on the other. A story that fits into the ever enlarging literary movement of the day toward 
the historic beginnings of the Nation—the first distinctly traceable movement of the sort since 
the time of Cooper. Some of the incidents of the story were used in one of Mr. Allen’s 
earlier novels now out of print, entitled John Gray. 


BAILEY.—The Nursery Book. A Complete Guide to the Multiplication of Plants. By L, 
H. BaILey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. Editor of 7%e Rural 
Science Series, etc. New edition, thoroughly revised and extended. Garden Craft Se- 
ries. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. Ready in September. 

The book comprises full practical directions for seed sowing, the making of all kinds of 
layers; stools, cuttings, propagation by bulbs and tubers, and very complete accounts of all the 
leading kinds of budding, graftingandinarching. Aside from this, “ The Nursery List ” is an 
alphabetical catalogue of about 1500 plants—of fruit, kitchen—garden, ornamental and green- 
house species, with directions for their multiplication. The book is the most complete 
treatise of its kind in the language. 

An Elementary Botany for High Schools. By L. H. Batvey, Professor of Horti- 
culture in the Cornell University. With numerous illustrations by Holdsworth. 


The Survival of the Unlike. By Prof. L. H. Battey, Cornell University. 


The important contribution of a practical experimenter to the reliable literature of a 
much disputed subject; in a clear, strong style he presents much which should be of interest 
to students of the doctrine of evolution. 


BALDWIN.—Principles of Mental Development; Social Interpretations, By J. 
MARK BALDWIN, M. A., Ph. D., Stuart, Princeton University. 8vo, cloth. 

The first volume of this work, already issued under the title, ** Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race: Methods and Processes,” has attracted an unusual amount of atten- 
tion in the philosophical journals and foreign reviews. It is regarded as a book of interna- 
tional importance. 

The author emphasizes the motor elements in mental evolution, and thus introduces 
into psychogenesis a point of view which is eminently characteristic of modern psychology. 

- . This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of topics which a essor Bald- 
win handles or of the originality with which the central thesis is worked out. ek ange 
ogist can afford to neglect the book, and its second part will be eagerly expected.—From a 
review of the first volume by Pror. TITCHENER, in Zhe Dial, 


BALZAC.—The Novels of Honoré de Balzac. Edited by Gzorce Saintspury. Trans- 
lated from the French by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE and others. Library Edition, to be com- 
pleted in about 42 volumes, crown 8vo, bound in sateen, uncut, gilt tops. Price per volume, 
$1.50. The first volume contains an etched portrait of Balzac, and each volume three etch- 
ings or photogravures illustrative either of the story or of some landmark of Balzac’s life. 





Modest Mignon. 

The Executioners, etc. 
Beatrice. 

The Village Parson. 

A Harlot’s Progress. 2 vols. 
Catherine de [edici. 

The Peasantry. 

A Woman of Thirty. 

A Lily of the Valley. 

Lost Illusions. 


A Distinguished Provincia! at Paris. 


Seraphita. 
The Seamy Side of History. 


Cousin Betty. 

Cousin Pons. 

A Daughter of Eve. 

The Unconscious. 

A Marriage Settlement. 
Parisians in the Country. 
The Jealousies of a Country Town. 
The Thirteen. 

A Princess’s Secret. 

A Gondreville Mystery. 

A Father’s Curse. 

The Member for Arcis. 

The Middle Classes. 2 vols. 


For list of the volumes already published see our Selected List from the Complete Catalogue. 
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BARTLETT.—A New and Complete Concordance; or, Verbal Index to Words, Phrases 
and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance 
to the Poems. By JoHN BARTLETT, A.M. Inonevolume. New and cheaper edition. 

The demand for Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare has exceeded expectation and 
indicates a desire on the part of many Shakespearean students to own the work rather than 
put up with the inconvenience of consultitg library copies, etc. To meet this class we beg 
to offer a new and cheaper edition, to retail at the low price of $7.50 met. Further: to 
any one who will send us his order accompanied by $5.00 cash defore October 15th, publi- 
cation day of the new edition, we will send a copy of the book by express, prepaid so soon 
as it is issued. Ready in October. 


BRANDES.—William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By Gzorc BRANpEs. Translated 
from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. In two volumes, demy 8vo. 

Dr. Georg Brandes’ “ William Shakespeare” may be best called, perhaps, an exhaust- 
ive critical biography. Keeping fully abreast of the latest English and German researches 
and criticism, Dr. Brandes preserves that breadth and sanity of view which is apt to be sacri- 
ficed by the mere Shakespearologist. He places the poet in his political and literary envir- 
onment, and studies each play, not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the record of a stage 
in Shakespeare’s spiritual history. Dr. Brandes has achieved German thoroughness without 
German heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 


BROOKE.—English Literature, By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, Author of ‘‘ The 
History of Early English Literature,’’ etc. New edition with considerable revision. 

Ready in September. 

This is a thoroughly revised and, in part, entirely rewritten edition of the standard 

Primer of English Literature, than which a better proportioned or more compact, without 


being a dry outline, has not yet been written. It is brought more nearly to date, and in 
many ways improved. 


BROWNING.—The Complete Works of Robert Browning. New Edition. With brief 
prefatory notices to some of the longer poems and explanatory notes by Mr. AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. 2vols. Macmillan’s Globe Poets. 

The text of this edition is the same as that of the completely revised author’s edition in 
nine volumes, which was carefully compared with the poet’s last corrections of his poems, 
completed very shortly before his death. For convenience in handling and reference, the 


poems will be set in similar to that used in the Globe editions of Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
etc., fine but of great clearness. 


BRYCE.—The American Commonwealth. A new edition in one volume, revised and 
abridged from the larger work in two volumes, by JAMES Bryce, M. P. for Aberdeen, with 
the assistance of JessE MACy, Professor of Political Science, Iowa College. The work in 
this form will be specially adapted to use as a text-book in schools and colleges, and is to be 
issued in time for use this fall. Ready in September. 


CAJORI.—A History of Elementary Mathematics. By Fiorian Cayort, Professor of 
Physics in Colorado College, Colorado Springs, formerly Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics in the Tulane University of Louisiana. Author of ‘‘ A History of Mathematics.” 

Ready in September, 
This little book is a popular history of those parts of mathematics which are taught in 
= schools and high schools. It is intended for teachers and aims not only to supply 
istorical information, but also to point out how the study of the growth of mathematics 
leads to valuable su ions on methods of teaching it. Among the topics discussed are 
the various modes of teaching arithmetic and algebra during the last four centuries, the 
evolution of the Anglo-American arithmetic, the ascendency of Euclid as a geometrical 
text-book, a critical estimate of Euclid and his modern competitors from the standpoint of 
pedagogy and of exact science. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. General Editor, G. W. Prornero, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College and University Lecturer in History. New Volume. 


The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-1817. By J. W. Heap.am, 
M.A. I2mo. 
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CARPENTER.—Elements of Grammar. By Gzorce R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 


and English Composition in Columbia University. Author of ‘‘ Exercises in English Com. 
position and Rhetoric.’’ Based on West’s Elements of English Grammar. 


West’s English Grammar received a hearty welcome on its publication and has in two 
or three States already been formally recommended to the teachers of the secondary schools 
by the authorities in the State universities, while in others it is as warmly endorsed, though 
less formally. In Ohio it has been adopted for use in the public schools by the State Board 
of Education. The new book will be more than a mere reprint; the strong points of the 
original will all be retained, and yet it will be brought more nearly in touch with American 
methods of teaching. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in 7%e Critic: [This] is without exception, the best book of its 
compass for school use that we have met with. It would be an excellent text-book for high 
schools and academies, and an invaluable manual of reference for teachers of grammar in 
the lower grades of schools. 

The same, Harvard College: “ The best school grammar I have seen is West’s (Pitt 
Press), which I commended in Zhe Critic (April 14, 1894), and afterwards to our Cam- 
bridge Superintendent of Schools and to my students at the Summer School in Amherst. It 
is far superior to any book of its class known to me on this side of the Atlantic.” 

E. W. Smith, Colgate Academy, in 7he School Review: An English grammar that 
contains just enough of comment and illustration to make the principles of the language 
definite, yet comprehensible, is a rare find ; as a concise reference book the work is complete. 


CHAUCER.—Selections from Chaucer for High School Use. Edited by Prof. Hiram 


Corson, Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University, Author of ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry,’’ ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of Shake- 
speare,’’ “A Primer of English Verse,’’ ‘‘ The Aims of Literary Study,’’ ‘‘ The Voice and 
Spiritual Education.’’ Cloth, 16mo. Ready in September. 

The Prologue is given entire, and is followed by selections from the Knight’s Tale. 
The descriptions of the Carpenter’s Young Wife and of the Parish Clerk are given from the 
Miller’s Tale. The Prologue and selections from the Reeve’s Tale; selections from the un- 
finished Cook’s Tale ; the words of the Man of Law to the Host, which include a reference 
to Chaucer’s works; selections from the Monk’s, the Nun Priest’s, the Doctor’s, the Pardon- 
er’s, the Wife of Baths, the Squire’s, and the Canon Yeoman’s Tales—complete the body of 
the Text, which is as full as is desirable in a school edition, and wisely chosen. The intro- 
duction contains a Biographical Sketch, Discussions of Chaucer’s Versification, Grammatical 
Forms, The Pronunciation of English of the Fourteenth Century, etc., and Arguments of 
the Tales presented in this book. 


CHILD (The) AND THE BIBLE. A Group of Articles by Dean FARRAR, Dean FRE- 


MANTLE, Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, etc., etc. Ready in October. 


In this little volume Dean Farrar, The Rev. Robert R. F. Horton, D. D., Arthur S. 
Peake, M. A., Walter E, Adeney, M. A., Dean Fremantle and Rev, Frank C, Porter, 
Ph. D., have contributed articles upon “ The Higher Criticism and the Teaching of the 
Young.” The Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., writes upon “ The Bible as Literature ” 
and the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., gives us an article on “ The Bible as rearranged by 
by Modern Criticism.” 


CHRISTIANSEN.—Theoretical Physics. By Prof. C. CuristIANsEN, Ph. D., Leipzig. 


Translated by W. F. Maciz, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Princeton University. 


Ready in October. 

This translation of Die Elemente der theorischen Physik is made with the cordial co- 

operation of the author and is receiving such revision as in the course of the translation 
seems desirable to the translator with the author’s sanction. 


CLAUSIUS.—On Heat. Translated by C. H. Brerspaum and edited by R. C. CARPENTER, 





Author of a ‘* Text-book of Experimental Engineering,’’ etc., both of Cornell University. 


Ready January, 1897. 

R. C. Carpenter, Professor of Experimental Engineering in the Cornell University, has 
thoroughly revised Mr. Bierbaum’s translation of this standard work, adding foot-notes and 
annotations which bring the book up to recent times. His notes show the application of the 
modern steam engine, the improvements both in theory and in application, since the work 
was first issued, etc., etc., and in fact restores to the student a ret for some little time out 
print, for which no substitute could be found. 
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CLELAND and McKAY.—Anatomy of the Human Body. By Dr. Joun CLELanp, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow, and Dr. JoHN YULE McKay, Professor 
of Anatomy in University College, Dundee. For the use of students of medicine and sci- 
ence, 

The object of the authors has been to produce a work that should be accurate, compre- 
hensive, up to date, and yet sufficiently brief for the use of students, The book has been 
copiously illustrated, many of the figures being from original drawings, and a liberal use of 
photography has been made in the preparation of the engravings of the bones and joints. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES. Edited by Henry FAIRFIELD Os- 
BORNE, Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia College. New volume. 

Ready in October. 
The Cell in Development and Inheritance. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Columbia College. Illustrated. 


This volume contains a presentation, in a simple form, of the present state of our 
knowledge regardin —— , Ee and its bearings upon the phenomena of development. 
The organization o s fully described, the functions of its various parts critically 
discussed, and a review given of modern theories of protoplasmic structure and action. The 
latter part of the work is devoted mainly to recent discoveries in experimental embryology 
in their bearing on the current theories of Weismann, Hertwig and others, regarding the 
essential nature of development, differentiation and regeneration, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS.—Cases From Roman Law: Obligation. By 
Munroe Situ, A.M., J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence 


COOK.—The Bible in Old English Writers. By ALzert S. Coox, Ph.D., L.H.D., Pro- 

fessor of the English Language and Literature at Yale University. Part I. 
A work which will contain all the principal Biblical quotations extant. The quotations 

from each old English text, ¢. g., “Gregory’s Pastoral Care,” will be separately arran, 
in the order of the books of the Bible. A general index of passages at the end will li 
all the passages in the order of books of the Bible, with page references, thus enabling 
ene to compare the old English translations of different epochs, It will make a very sub- 
stantial addition to our knowledge of the pre-Wycliffite Biblical versions in English. The 
Latin Vulgate will be printed for comparison, at the foot of the page, and will aid in ac- 
curately defining a great many old English words. 


CRAWFORD.—Taquisara. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Dr 
Claudius,’’ ‘‘Don Orsino,’’ ‘‘Casa Braccio,’’ ‘‘Adam Johnstone’s Son,”’ etc., etc. 2 vols. 
I2mo. Ready in October. 

Another of the stories of Italian life, which are conceded to be Mr. CRAWFORD’s most 
successful work since the publication of the series describing three generations of the 
Saracinesca family, and subtly delineating the changes which are taking place in Italian 
society. 

DAUDET.—The Illustrated Novels of Alphonse Daudet. A New Edition in English. 
The Illustrations in the Text of Pieler, Montégut, De Myrbach, Picard, Rossi, Conconi, 
Aranda, De Beaumont, Montenard, etc., will be carefully printed on a paper especially made 
for this edition, with a surface that will effectively reproduce the drawings, and yet possess a 
deckle edge. Crown, 8vo, cloth, with a Cover Design by H. Granville Fell. $1.00 each 


volume. 
Thirty Years of Paris. Jack. 2 vols. 
Robert Helmont. Sappho. 


DAVENPORT.—Experimental Morphology. By CHar.es B. DAvENpoRT, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Zodlogy at Harvard University. 

It is intended to serve as an introduction and guide to the study and development of the 
individual regarded as a complex of processes rather than a mere succession of different 
forms. It brings together under appropriate heads the published observations hitherto made 
on the subject, laying especial stress upon the results and methods of those investigations 
which have a quantitative value. The central idea of the work is that ontogeny is, largely 
at least, a series of reactions to chemical and physical agents. This determines the scope of 
the work, and the divisions of the effects of agents under the heads: I. Protoplasmic Move- 
ments; II. Nuclear Division; III. Growth; IV. Differentiation. 
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DAVENPORT.—Outlines of Economic Theory. By Hersert J. DAVENPoRT. 
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Ready in September, 
While adapted in subject-matter and manner of presentation to advanced work in 
schools, the book will be particularly directed to specialists in economic studies. The 
doctrines of political economy are restated in terms of adaptation to environment, as 
one aspect of the great law of correspondence. Demand is made the primary power. Least 
resistance in the physical world emerges as least sacrifice in the world of motive. Upon 
these two notions—that of demand as primary force and of sacrifice as primary law of action 
is rested a somewhat novel conception of value. In broad lines he belongs to the Austrian 
school, and his work is perhaps the first in English to embrace within the new statements 
all departments of economic theory. Novel and important applications thereof are made to 
the theory of money and exchange, as well as to the science and practice of taxation. 


DODD (lirs. Anna Bowman. )—The Norfolk Broads. By Mrs. ANNA BowMAN Dopp, 


author of ‘‘ Cathedral Days,’’ etc. [Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. In Press. 

There is no one who could read Mrs. Dodd’s charming account of a driving tour of the 
Cathedral towns of Salisbury, Wells, etc., and not make two resolutions : first, to do likewise, 
if ever the fates permit; and second, to read every book of Mrs. Dodd’s that comes within reach. 


FAY ‘can ag Amy).—Music Study in Germany. New edition, with portrait. 16mo. 


’ Ready in September. 

A series of very bright, charmingly written home letters describing in detail the life of a 
student of music in Germany. 

The book contains so much that is most valuable to anyone who proposes to enter on such 
a life that it would be difficult to find a Berlin student, English or American, who does not 
acknowledge indebtedness to it. It has gone through a number of editions, here and in Ger- 
many. The English editions, like the present, are endorsed by Sir George Grove (editor of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music). 

Her lessons were from such men as Carl Tausig, Kullak and Deppein Berlin. She also 
received lessons from Liszt in Weimar, and enjoyed an unusual amount of personal associa- 
tion with that remarkable man. 


FLETCHER.—At the Gate of the Fold. By J. S. Fiercuer, author of ‘‘ When Charles 


the First was King,’’ ‘‘ Where Highways Cross,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Ready in September. 


FOSTER.—Text-Book of Physiology. By Micuaret Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 


F.R.S. Revised and Abridged from the Author’s Text-book of Physiology in five volumes. 
New Edition, with Appendix on the Chemical Basis of the Animal Body, by A. SHERIDAN 
Lea. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $5.00; in sheep, $5.50. Ready in September. 

Attention is called to the fact that since for some years past all of the revisions of Foster’s 
Physiology have been copyrighted, this, the authorized edition in one volume, has a distinct 
advantage over any other in the market. It is the text-book specified as preferred in almost 
all the leading medical colleges. It is used at Harvard, at the Columbia College of Physi 
cians and Surgeons, Chicago University, Rush Medical College, the University of Michigan, 
of California, etc,, etc. 

Prof. W. T. Porter, Harvard University, in Science: ‘‘ There is no gainsaying the 
general opinion that Dr. Foster’s work is the most satisfactory yet written. Wide knowledge, 
a fine sympathy, the gift of style and a delicate sense of balance are necessary to the making 
of such a book.’’ 

Journal of Education.—‘‘ This is the most satisfactory text-book in physiology from 
the standpoint of the latest research in scholarly conservatism that has yet appeared. It is 


exhaustive with its 1,183 pages, is thoroughly adapted for study and teaching, the subject 
being treated in a masterly way pedagogically.’’ 


FOSTER and SHORE.—Physiology for Beginners. By M. Foster, M.A., M.D., 


F.R.S., and Lewis E. SHore, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
with an additional chapter on Alcohol and Food. 16 mo. 7§ cents. Ready in October. 

The American edition contains such references to the physiological effects of the use of 
alcohol, etc., as are required by certain State laws. The book is definitely endorsed by its 
adoption in Ohio as one of the books which may be used in public schools in that State. 

Education.— Physiology for Beginners is a simple, clear, and compact treatise, designed 
for those who have no previous knowledge of the subject. The work is well done, and the 
book ought to find a place in many schools. 

Jno. T. Irwin, Supt. of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. I am so well pleased that last 
night I sent you a telegram for forty copies, which I will put into a portion of our first year’s 
class in the High School. Your book commends itself to me—a physician—with mighty 
evidence of its value. 
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FOUQUE.—Undine. By DeLamorre Fouvgué. Illustrated by Rosie Pitman. Cranford Series. 


HALL and KNIGHT.—Elementary Trigonometry. Revised for American use by Dr. 
F, L. SEVENOAK. 1I2mo. Ready in September. 


For convenience, five-finger logarithmic tables, and tables of natural functions are in- 
serted in the American edition and in other ways the book is brought in touch with our schools 
without losing any of the good points of the English edition. 


John J. Schobinger, Principal, The Harvard School, Chicago. The book is an excellent 
one.” The treatment of the fundamental relations of angles and their functions is clear and 


easy, the arrangement of the topics such as cannot but commend itself to the experienced 
teacher. 


E. Miller, Professor of Mathematics, University of Kansas. I consider the work as a 
remarkably clean and clear presentation of the principles of Plane Trigonometry. For the 
beginner it is a book that will lead him step by step to grasp its subject-matter in a most satis- 
factory manner. 

HALLECK.—The Education of the Central Nervous System.—By REuBEN Post 
HALLECK, of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky., author of ‘‘ Psychology and Physic 
Culture.’’ Ready in September. 

There is no book which covers precisely the same ground as this exceedingly practical 
little volume. _It is not a scientific in the sense of being a technical book, but his ideas are of 
value and the book is clear and interesting. It is a book which can be heartily recommended 
to teachers and parents and which could hardly help being suggestive. 


HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By the author of ‘* Madémoiselle Ixe,’’ ‘‘ Cecilia de Noél,’’ etc. 
HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Each volume will be the work of a thoroughly competent author, and will deal with 


some special Department of Ancient Life or Art in a manner suited to the needs both of the 
scholar and of the educated general reader. 


The History of the Destruction of Ancient Rome. By R. LANcIANI, Author of 
‘« Pagan and Christian Rome’’ and ‘‘Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’’ 
Homeric Antiquities. By THomas D. Seymour, Yale University. 
Greek Private Life. By Jon Wittiams Wuite, Harvard University. 
The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D’Oocz, University of Michigan. 
Greek Architecture. By ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University. 
Christian Rome. By A. L. FrorHincHas, Jr., Princeton University. 
Roman Sculpture. By SALOMON REINACH, Musée Saint-Germain. 
Latin Inscriptions in Relation to Literature and Life. By Minton WARREN, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
HANDBOOK OF COURSES OPEN TO WOMEN in English and Continental Uni- 
versities. Issued by the Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College. Ready in September- 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by J. W. Hates,M.A. dm 
Preparation. 
Chaucer and his Contemporaries. By Professor HALEs. 
Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. By Professor HALEs. 
Milton and his Contemporaries. By J. Bass MULLINGER. 
HARRISON. — Victorian Influences. A Volume of Essays. By FREDERICK HARRISON, 
author of ‘‘ The Meaning of History,’’ ‘‘ The Choice of Books,’’ etc. 

A volume of essays dealing with important influences on modern thought. Some of the 
titles of thé paperss included are, Ruskin as a master of Prose; Unto this Last ; Matthew 
Arnold ; John Addington Symonds ; John Stuart Mill. 

HOLIDAY.—Stained Glass. By Henry Hoiipay. With 20 colored types and other illus- 
trations. Super royal, 8vo. 


HOLLAND (T. E.).—The Elements of Jurisprudence. By THomas ErkskINE Hot- 
LAND, D.C.L. 6th Edition. 8vo. Clarendon Press Series. $2.75. Ready in October. 
A new and entirely revised edition will be issued shortly. 
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HUME.—The Year after the Armada. Historical Studies. By Martin A. S. Hume. 


The author is editor also of the Calendar of Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth, in the 
Public Record office, and author of ‘‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.”’ 


IRVING.—The Alhambra. By WasHINcTON IRvING. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. Cran- 
ford Series. Also an edition on large paper. Ready in November, 


JACKSON.—Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery. By Ducatp 
C. Jackson, B.S.C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering, in the University of Wisconsin. 
Author of ‘‘ A Text-Book on Electro-Magnetism and the Construction of Dynamos.’’ 

Ready in September. 

No work treating satisfactorily and fully of the theory and applications of alternating 
electric currents now exists, and this book is written for the purpose of supplying a book 
which will fill the gap and serve both as a text-book in engineering colleges and as a refer- 
eence book for electrical engineers. The simplest treatment of the theory of alternating cur- 
rents which can be considered complete is chosen. The latter part of the book contains a 
thorough discussion of the methods of calculating transformers, alternating current motors, 
and rotary transformers, with chapters on their construction, testing and operation in service. 
The book is profusely illustrated by diagrams and figures. 

The Scotsman (reviewing the first volume on Dynamos): ‘‘ The especial care which it 
devotes to the explanation of principles, and the importance which it assigns to these as dis- 
tinguished from mechanism, make the treatise peculiarly well fitted to serve as an academic 
text-book. A second volume, to treat of alternating current machinery, etc., is announced, 
and will be eagerly awaited by all who have made the acquaintance of the present instalment 
of this skillful and well-expounded treatise.’’ 

JAMES.—The Other House. By Henry JAMEs, author of “The Bostonians,” “ The Princess 
Casamassima,” “ The Real Thing and Other Tales,” “ Embarrassments,” etc, 

The announcement of a novel from the pen of Mr. James is noteworthy, from the 
length of time that has passed since he has issued anything beyond short stories, which, 
however perfect, seem to those who best appreciate his power like “ carven cherry-stones.”’ 

JEWISH LIBRARY.—Jewish Social Life in the Middle Ages. By IskaAzL ABRAHAM. 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By Dr. S. SCHECHTER. 

The Jewish Prayer Book. By the Rev. S. SincER. 

The Return of the Jews to England. By Lucizn Wo r. 
The Jewish Race. By JoszerH Jacoss. 

Jewish Ethics. ‘By the Rev. Maurice JosEPu. 


KANT.—The Critique of Pure Reason. A new and thoroughly revised edition of the trans- 
lation, by F. Max MOLLER, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Oxford. In one volume, 8vo. Ready in September. 

No revision of the volume containing the text is contemplated, but for the convenience 
of those who have the text edition, page references to the original are retained. 

KIPLING.—Soldiers’ Stories. By RupyARD KIPLING. With numerous IIlustrations. 

Ready in October. 
A book for boys, including the following stories: With the Main Guard; The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft; The Man Who Was; The Courting of Dinah Shadd; The Incar- 


nation of Krishna Mulvaney; The Taking of Lungtungpen; The Madness of Private 
Ortheris. 


KINGSLEY.—African Travels. By Miss KI1NcsLEy. 


LEIBNITZ.—New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding. Together with an 
Appendix consisting of some of his Shorter Pieces. Translated from the Original Latin, 
French and German, with notes, by ALFRED GIDEON LANGLEY, A.M. (Brown). 8vo. 

Ready in September. 

The book includes a translation of the entire fifth volume of Gerhardt’s edition of 7he 

Philosophical Writings of Leibnits, consisting of an introduction by Gerhardt, several 

short pieces on Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding,and the New Essays ; 

also an appendix containing, among other writings of Leibnitz, the Zssai de Dynamique ; 

the Specimen Dynamicum ; the letter to Jacob Thomasius, April 20-30, 1669; an appen- 
dix to a letter to H, Fabri, 1702; and a letter on the “Law of Continuity.” 
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LOCK.—Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. B. Lock, M. A. Revised for use in Ameri- 
can Schools and Colleges by J. A. MILLER, Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in In- 
diana University, formerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. Cloth, 16mo. 75 cents. Ready in September. 

The American Edition is printed from entirely new plates. No pains are spared to 
make ita clear and attractive page. For convenience, five-figure logarithmic tables and 
tables of natural functions are included. 

Journal of Education (reviewing the English edition): A very concise and complete 
little treatise on this somewhat difficult subject for boys; not too childishly simple in its ex- 
planations ; an incentive to thinking, not a substitute for it. The definitions are good, the 
arrangement of the work clear and easy, the book itself well printed. 


MABIE.—See OLp ENGLISH BALLADs. Edited by Hamilton Mabie. 


MACKENZIE.—The Castles of England ; Their Story and Structure.—By Sir James 
D. MACKENZIE, Bart. In two volumes, extra octavo. Fully illustrated. 

There is a particularly romantic interest connected with the ancient castles of England 
as the landmarks of a great evolution, the records of many a splendid struggle. Nowhere 
are the castles of the Middle Ages in better preservation than in England. It is the object of 
the present work to record all that is now known with regard to every ancient castle in the 
kingdom. These great historic monuments rouse equally admiration for their picturesque, 
beauty and romantic speculation as to the stirring events once happening there and as to the 
life once led within their walls. In the first volume, which it is proposed to issue in the 
autumn of this year, about 300 castles will be treated ; there will be numerous text illustrations 
and plans, and about 30 or 40 full-page plates. 


MACY.—See new edition of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, under BRYCE. 


MACY.—A Text-book on the English Constitution. By Jessz Macy, A. M., Professor 
of Constitutional History and Political Economy, Iowa College; President of the Political 
Science Association of the Central States. Ready in October. 

The book has grown out of an effort to make ordinary American students understand 
the present English government. The first part makes an excellent introduction to Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, as supplying the knowledge of English political institutions 
which Mr. Bryce presupposes and which his English readers possess. 


MATTHEWS and SHEARER.—A Collection of Problems and Examples in 
Physics. By C. P. MATTHEws and J. S. SHEARER, both of the Department of Physics 
at the Cornell University. Cloth, 8vo. Ready in November. 

Through experience in the class-room the authors have become convinced that the or- 
dinary. text needs to be supplemented by problem work in considerable variety. The pres- 
ent work is being prepared to meet this need and, although written with especial reference to 
the undergraduate work in Physics at Cornell, it will yet be adapted for use with any stand- 
ard text-book on the subject, or merely as an exercise book by itself, that is to say, the work 
will be in large measure self-contained. 

McCURDY.—History, Prophecy and the [Monuments. By Prof. JAmes FREDERICK 
McCurpy, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. 
Vol. I., New Edition, revised, ready in the autumn; Vol. II. Ready in September; and 
Vol. III.,completing the set, in the spring of 1897. 

Professor McCurdy’s “ History, Prophecy and the Monuments,” is to be completed by 
the publication of two additional volumes, instead of one as originally intended. Vol. IL, 
which will be ready shortly, and Vol. III. early in 1897, will continue the history of the 
Semitic peoples so far as they have to do with the fortunes of the Israelites. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to the internal development of the nation, political, social and religious, 
and also to the literature of the Old Testament as representative of the forces and elements 
that molded its history and entered into its inner life and thought. 

MAY.—Gutter Children. Letterpress as well as illustrations supplied by the artist, Pum MAy. 

j Ready in November. 

Some months ago a series of ‘illustrated interviews’’ with various book-illustrators was 
a temporary attraction in one of the monthly magazines, and no article of the series gave more 
pleasure than the frank account of some of Mr. May’s experiences with the models for his 
well-known pictures of street-boy life. In this volume he should be at his best, since he is 
free to choose his subjects, being author of letterpress as well as artist. 
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MERRILL.—Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. By Grorcr P. MERRILL, Curator of 
Department of Geology, United States National Museum, and Professor of Geology in the 
Corcoran Scientific School of the Columbian University. With many illustrations, full-page 
plates and figures in the text. 

A work which cannot fail to be of exceptional value to geologists in general and espe- 
cially to students in the Agricultural Experiment Stations and Colleges who are interested in 
the nature and growth of the soil. It is a distinct contribution to scientific literature, as there 
is no English or American book in existence which covers the ground of this volume. The 


illustrations are exceptionally fine, most of them drawn especially for the original scientific 
papers which they illustrate. 


MOLESWORTH.—The Oriel Window. By Mrs. MoLesworTH, author of ‘Tell me a 
Story,’’ ‘*Carrots,’’ ‘Grandmother Dear,’’ etc. 16mo. Ready in October. 

One of Mr. Swinburne’s acutest bits of criticism lay in his remark apropos of one of 

Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier stories, that it is no whit easier to draw a lifelike child than to 

draw a lifelike man or woman; and equally true is his further comment that ‘‘there is no 

one whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to her 


knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful or so delightful as 
Mrs. Molesworth’s.’’ 


MOULTON.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures 
Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by RICHARD G. MouLTON, M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. 


Exodus. Ready in September. Isaiah. January, 1897. 
Judges. October. Jeremiah. February. 
Kings. November. Ezekiel. March. 
Chronicles. December. Minor Prophets. ri. 


The purpose of this series edited by Professor Richard G. Moulton, of Chicago University: 
has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s literature, without reference to questions of relig” 
ious or historic criticism. Moreover, the proper arrangement of the printed page, which in 
cludes the distinction between prose and verse ; in verse passages the indication to the eye of 
different metrical forms; the insertion of the names of speakers in dialogue; the assignment of 
titles to such compositions as discourses, essays, etc., is at last applied to the Bible. 


MUTHER.—The History of Modern Painting. By Richarp MutHeER, Keeper of the 
Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich, Three volumes, imperial octavo, 
2,304 pages. With over thirteen hundred illustrations. Sold by subscription only. 

This work affords a complete view of the art movements of the century, commencing 
with the revival of art in England under Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough. * * * No 
such complete history of Modern Art has ever before been attempted. * * * Yet, however 
fascinating the letter press of such a work _ be, a history of painting without illustrations 
would fail to convey a sufficient conception of the subject. In Dr. Muther’s work the illus- 
trations comprise portraits of many of the artists and reproductions of their important 
pictures. 

The Times (London): “The most complete, the best informed of all the general 
histories of Modern Art.” 

The S : There is not one of them (works on modern art) which can be said 


to survey the whole field of modern painting with any approach to Professor Muther’s 
thoroughness and completeness.” 


NEPOS (CornELIus).—Selections. Edited, with Notes for American Schools, by J. Ep- 

MUND Barss, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Ready in September. 

It will contain, besides seven “Lives” and the “ Preefatio,” notes, maps, a special 

vocabulary, word groups, and exercises based on the text for translation into Latin. These 

last will all be in the form of continuous prose, carefully graded, and the grammatical notes 

on each portion of text will be especially full with reference to constructions to be used in 

the corresponding exercise. Long vowels will be marked, and references given to the 

grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve-Lodge and Harkness. The text 

will have the topical headings characteristic of the series to which the volume belongs, 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 
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NIETZSCHE, F.—The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
This sole authorized edition of “Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche” is issued 
under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Leipzig. It is based on the final Ger- 
man edition prepared by Dr. FritzKoegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. Two vol- 
umes including the remarkable “ Thus spake Zarathustra” have already been issued. 
Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morals. ‘Translated by WILLIAM A. HAussMANN, Pu, D. 
Vol. IX. Beyond Good and Evil: Poems. Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Vol. VI. Dawn of the Day. Translated by JoHANNA Vo1z. 
To be followed by six more volumes. 


NICHOLS and FRANKLIN.—The Elements of Physics. A College Text-book. By 
Epwarp L. NIcHOLs and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, both of the Department of Physics in the 
Cornell University. In three volumes. 


Vol. I. Mechanics and Heat. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. Now ready. 
Vol. II. Electricity and Magnetism. September. 
Vol. III. Sound and Light. In Preparation. 


The first volume, which was issued about January Ist, 1896, is devoted to the sub- 
ject of Mechanics and Heat, the second to Electricity and Magnetism, and the third to Sound 
and Light. No attempt has been made in this work to produce a complete manual or com- 
pendium of experimental physics. The book is planned to be used in connection with illus- 
trated lectures, in the course of which the phenomena are demonstrated and described. The 
authors have accordingly confided themselves to a statement of principles, leaving the lecturer 
to bring to notice the phenomena based upon them. In stating these principles free use has 
been made of the calculus, but no demand has been made upon the student beyond that sup- 
plied by the ordinary elementary college courses on this subject. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Edited, with an Introduction, by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


With numerous illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. Ready in September. 


The ballads are chosen chiefly for their human interest. Among those selected are Chevy 
Chase, three or four of the Robin Hood series including Allan-a-Dale, Guy of Gisborne, and 
the Death of Robin Hood. King Cophetua, The Nut-Browne Mayde, Barbara Allen, Twa 
Corbies, The Banks of Yarrow and the old song of Sir Patrick Spens are all to be found in 
the volume on which the illustrator has expended great pains and sympathetically too. 


PAGE.—Differential Equations. By J. M. Pacz, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Virginia. Ready in September. 
PEPYS (Samuel).—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M. A., F. R. S., Clerk of the 
Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. Completely transcribed by the late Rev. 
Mynors BriGutT, M. A., from the Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. With Lord BRAYBROOKE’s Notes, edited, with Additions, by 
Henry B. WHEATLEY, F. S. A. Ing volumes. An edition on hand-made paper. To be 
sold only by subscription. Ready in September. 
PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. General Editor, ARTHUR HAssALL, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. The series is intended to form a continuous and comprehensive 
account of the general development of European History from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present time. The volumes will in all cases embody the results of the latest in- 
vestigations and will be provided with references and notes. 
Period Il. The Empire and the Papacy, A.D. 918-1272. By T. F. Tout, M.A., 
Professor of History at Victoria University, Manchester. 
Period Ill. The End of the [Middle Ages, A.D. 1272-1494. By R. Lopcz,M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Period IV. Europe in the Sixteenth Century, A. D. 1490-1598. By A. H. 
JouNsoN, M. A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Historical Lecturer to Mer- 
ton, Trinity and University Colleges, Oxford. 
Period VIII. Modern Europe, A. D. 1815-1878. By G. W. Proruero, Litt. D., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
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PLAYFAIR and ALLBUTT.—A System of Gynecology. Edited by Dr. W. S. Pray- 
FAIR, as part of Dr. Allbutt’s System of Medicine. In one volume, cloth, $5.00; half-Russia, 
$6.00. Ready in October. 


This work may be had alone, or as Vol. II. of Allbutt’s System of Medicine, complete 
in seven volumes. 


PLEHN.—An Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart C. PLEHN, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science in the University of California. Ready in Septemder, 
It treats of public expenditure, public revenues, public indebtedness and financial ad- 
ministration. By far the largest part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the different 
forms of taxation. The treatment is historical and analytical. It is the purpose of the book 
to explain existing systems and to provide that knowledge from which alone intelligent re- 
form can proceed, rather than to advocate new theories, It is intended primarily as an ele- 
mentary text-book for colleges and universities. In the smaller colleges, where the time 
available for a course in Public Finance is limited, this might be the main text-book. In 
larger colleges and in universities it may be found useful to introduce a course of lectures, or 
may be supplemented by some larger treatise, like Bastable’s Public Finance. Although 
primarily a text-book, it is hoped that it may be of interest to the large number of persons 
directly or indirectly concerned with the practical administration of the public finances, such 
as legislators, tax assessors, tax collectors, treasurers, auditors, and also to journalists. 


PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. A series of Essays as follows: What is a 
Prophet? By Lyman Axssott. The Apostle Paul. By Gzorce MATHESON, 
Clement of Alexandria. By Marcus Dops. St. Augustine. By A. C. Mc- 
GirrerT. John Wesley. By Dean Farrar. [Martin Luther. By Apotpn Har- 
nacK. Horace Bushnell. By A. V.G. Atten. Jonathan Edwards. By A. M. 
FAIRBAIRN. Can We Be Prophets? By F. W. Farrar. Ready in October. 


RATZEL.—History of Mankind. By Prof. FriepricH Ratzet. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLER, D.C.L. 
With 30 Colored Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the text. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I., Ready in September. 

Professor Ratzel’s Volkerkunde has for some years enjoyed a wide popularity in Ger- 
many. Combining scientific accuracy with a due regard to the interests of those who read 
mainly for entertainment, it is undoubtedly the best general history of the development of 
mankind which has yet appeared. The present translation has the advantage of being made 
from the second edition, which appeared, carefully revised and enlarged, so lately as the 
autumn of 1894, and may therefore be regarded as embodying the results of the most recent 
researches. Nor must it be forgotten that if a man of the ‘‘natural’’ races speaks a word 
of any language but his own, the odds are at least ten to one that it is English, and that a work 
of this kind should, therefore, appeal to English-speaking people in a way that it can hardly 
do to those of any other race. 

RURAL SCIENCE SERIES (The). New Volumes. 

The Apple. By L. H. Batey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 

This work is to comprise two parts—the first treating of all the practical matters of apple- 
growing, and the second of such scientific matters as the botany of the apple, its history and 
evolution, production of new varieties, and the like. It is expected the work will be com- 
pleted and ready for publication in the fall. 

Fertility of the Land. By I. P. Roserts, of the Cornell University. Ready in October. 
Physiology of Plants. By J. C. ArTHuR, of Purdue University. 

Grasses. By W. H. Brewer, of Yale University. 

Bush Fruits. By F. W. Carp, of University of Nebraska. 

Plant Diseases. By B. T. Gattoway, E. F. SMiTH and A. F. Woops, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Seeds and Seed Growing. By G. H. Hicks, of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Leguminous Plants. By E. H. Hitcarp, University of California. 

Feeding of Animals. By W. H. JorpAn, of Maine Experiment Station. 

Irrigation. By F. H. K1nc, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Milk and its Products. By H. H. Wine, of the Cornell University. 





—_—— 
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SCOTT.—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Wattrer Scott. The New Standard Edi- 
tion. With an Original Frontispiece to each volume and an I!luminated Title-page in black 
and red. 25 vols. Buckram, gilt top. $22.50. Sold in sets only. Ready in September. 

These volumes are printed from the plates of the well-known Dryburgh Edition, and is 
the only one of the cheaper sets of the Waverley Novels to share the advantages of the edi- 
tion named. It will be remembered that its text was carefully collated with that of the 
author’s personal copy, containing his last notes and alterations. This valuable material is 
now within the reach of almost any school library. The author’s introductions, notes and 
copious glossaries are also found in this new and cheaper edition. 

SHAKESPEARE.—See under Brandes. 


SHERIDAN.—The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited by Mowsray Mor- 
RIS, Editor of 2 vols., r2mo. (Zversley Series. ) 


SHERWOOD.—An Experiment in Egoism. By MARGARET SHERWOOD, Instructor in 
Rhetoric and English Literature, Wellesley College, author of ‘‘ AnExperiment in Altruism.’’ 
12mo. 


There are those who have recognized with a curious sense of pain the problems opening 
out in the clever and original little book, an Z.xferiment in Altruism as being their very own, 
while as for the people, they know them all, even to The Lad, though such lads are rare, so 
that they look with great interest to a renewal of the brief acquaintance. 

SMITH, GOLDWIN.—A Political History of England. By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L., 
author of ‘‘ The United States,’’ ‘‘ Questions of the Day,’’ etc., etc. 

The work promises to rank with the author’s brilliant outline of the political history of 


the United States from the discovery of America to 1871, of which one of the great New 
York dailies wrote soon after its issue : 


“ Considered as a literary composition, the work can scarcely be too highly praised. It 
is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other book is the same field covered so 
succinctly and so well * * * Almost every page is enriched with striking comments that 
cause the reader to carefully consider, if not to change, his views of many historical persons 
and events.” 

SMITH, GOLDWIN.—Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. With other Essays on 
Kindred Subjects. 

A volume similar to the collection of papers on Questions of the Day; the questions 
raised in this work are chiefly Ethical or Religious. The papers are the work of a man who 
reads all that the best of recent thinkers have to offer—men like Drummond, Kidd, Balfour, 
etc., and passes criticism on it, in a pungent, or keen, incisive style, destructive in aim, bril- 
liant in execution. Titles of some of the papers are, after that which lends its title to the 
book, The Church and the Old Testament, Is There Another Life, The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in Christianity, Morality and Theism. 

SMITH, WM. B.—Infinitesimal Analysis. By Wm. B. Smitu, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Tulane University, New Orleans, Past Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State 
University, Columbus, Mo. 

STURGIS.—European Architecture. A Historical Study. By RvussELt Srurcis, 
A. M., Ph.D., F.A.1.A., President of the Fine Arts Federation of New York; Past Presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New York; Vice-President of the National Sculpture 
Society ; Honorary Member of the Mural Painters, etc., etc. Extra 8vo. Cloth. With 
over 250 Illustrations in the Text, and 10 full-page Plates. Ready in September. 

A work which very successfully carries out the author’s expressed intention to show that 
the history of architecture is a study of absorbing interest, and it is with some confidence that 
this book is offered as a guide to those who would study architecture for themselves. 

TARR.—Elementary Geology ; For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. By 
RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University, Author of “Economic Geology of the United States,” 
“ Elementary Physical Geography,” etc., etc, Ready in November. 

To the secondary school teacher Prof. Tarr is best known as the author of a very pop- 
ular Physical Geograthy, which was adopted as a preliminary measure by the Chicago 
Teachers’ Training Class last spring and will this fall be introduced in all of the Chicago 
High Schools, It is being adopted by Normal Schools all over the country, from Maine to 
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California. Inthis Elementary Physical Geography Prof. Tarr urges that the study of the 
land, which forms a part of the book, be preceded by a course in geology. To realiy ap- 
preciate physiography, or, as he prefers, physiographic geology, the student must first know 
some geology. In accordance with this idea, he has now in hand an Elementary Geology 
which can be used either as a text-book for a separate course or for the purpose of learning 
enough geology to proceed with the study of the physiographic part of the Physical Geog- 
raphy. The book will be elementary yet scientific, and it will cover the field of geology 
according to the best recent knowledge. Especial attention will be given to lucid style, and 
the book will be fully illustrated, so that the text may become more clear. The book will be 
ready in the fall of 1896. 


THOFPSON.—Elementary Solid Geometry. By Henry DALtas THompson, D. Sc., 
Pu. D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. Ready in September, 
The work is compact, yet covers all usually included in the first year of the college 
curriculum. The aim is to build up a logical habit of reasoning, an exact and clear mode of 
expression, and the attempt is made to secure in every case belief in the truth of the given 
proposition from previous geometric knowledge more than from any direct generalization 
from material bodies, Throughout the book the needs and attainments of the student are 

kept in view as distinct from the limitations of a complete treatise on the subject. 


TICHENER.—An Outline of Psychology. By Prof. E. B. Tichengr, Sage School of 
Philosophy, in the Cornell University, translator in part of Wundt’s Human and Animal 
Psychology, etc. Ready in September. 


TVERSKOY.—Sketches from the United States of North America. Translated from 
the Russian of A. P. TversKoy by Dr. LEo Wiener, of Harvard University. 


Ready in November, 

These articles aroused much comment on their publication as containing the best gen- 

eral account of American institutions as yet circulated among Russians. For this reason the 

author has been called sometimes “The Russian Bryce,” Titles of some chapters are: 
Ten years in America ; The Presidential Campaign of 1892; The World’s Fair, etc, 


VAN DYKE.—The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. Being the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 
1896. By Henry VAN DykE, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,’’ ‘Straight 
Sermons,’’ ‘‘ The Reality of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Little Rivers,’’ etc., ete. Ready in October. 

WARD.—Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp, author of ‘ Mancella,’’ etc., 
etc. 2vols. 16mo. Ready in September. 

**Marcella,’’ by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, bids fair to rank as the most popular, at least, of 
her books and to exceed in sales any book of its year except ‘‘Trilby.’’ Of the two-volume 
edition some seventy thousand have been ordered, and nearly as many more in the edition in 
one volume. Possibly this popularity of a book wherein the beautiful, but comparatively 
dowerless girl marries the young lord after the old orthodox fashion, foreshadows the return to 
the romantic school which theorists have been esying. Ifso, Mrs. WARD’sstay among 
the romanticists was of the briefest, for in place of the ‘‘ and they lived happy forever after”’ 
finale to be expected, she has been daring enough to attempt that difficult thing, a sequel, 
wherein the later history of that somewhat oddly assorted marriage is detailed, although 
Marcella is not, in the early chapters, supposed to be among the leading characters (as if she 
could be anywhere else) in the later book. 

But the proper heroine, Lady Tressady, is sadly inadequate, Marcella’s capacity for 
heroics unlimited, and the central figure of the first novel dominates also the second, which 
many will declare the better of the two. 

Like ‘‘ Marcella,’’ the groundwork of the book is in the vivid strife of the industrial war. 


WEBSTER.—The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 
ARTHUR G. WEBSTER, of Clark University. Ready in October. 
The aim of the work is to give a connected account of the theory as it now stands as 
the result of the labors of Maxwell, Helmholtz, Heaviside and Hertz. The author has at- 
tempted to give a thorough treatment of each essential part of the theory, mathematically 
sound, concise, and free from inconsistencies; to keep separate mathematical and physical 
difficulties, and to furnish the student with his tools before calling upon him to make use of 
them. Thus reference is made in the book to few principles that are not contained in the 
work itself, while for further examples of the methods treated abundant reference is made to 
the original source. The book has undergone the trial of actual delivery in the form of 
lectures to university students. 
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WELLDON.—The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. E. C. WeLipon, D. D., Head- 
master of Harrow. 12mo, cloth. Ready in September. 

Dr. WELLDON is best known in this country by his sympathetic translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, The Politics, etc. His new work is not an argument for theologians, but, on the 
contrary, is for those who without such pretensions have yet deep thoughts and feelings about 
religion and a desire to face the facts of human nature and life. 

WELLS.—The Wheels of Chance. A Novel. By H. G. WELLs, author of ‘‘ The Won- 
derful Visit,’ ‘‘Time Machine,’’ etc. With illustrations by W. AYTON SYMINGTON. 
16mo, 

A daring imagination needs a strong sense of humor as a balance wheel ; either quality 
in excess is Table to create that fatigue, which is best described by the suggestion of a com- 
position all on one note. Mr. WELLS’ extraordinary tales escape equally the horrible and the 
merely fantastic, and are vividly entertaining. 

WINTER.—Gray Days and Gold. By WiLLiAM WINTER. New Edition, Revised. With 
12 full-page photogravure Plates and 100 Illustrations inthe text. 12mo, cloth, gilt. 

Ready in October. 

The Boston Transcript: ‘‘Of the many fascinating scintillations from the pen of Mr. 
WILLIAM WINTER, few give the reader more enjoyment than Gray ~~? and Gold, and its com- 
panion, Shakespeare’s England. It is a pleasure to tread with Mr. WINTER the past frought 
with fragrant memory, and to partake of the delicious morsels of reminiscence with which he 
tempts us.’’ 

WILLIAMS.—On Blue Waters. The Life and Experiences of a Yankee Sailor. By FRep. 
B. WiLuiaMs. Edited by his Friend, WILLIAM S. Booru. Ready in October. 

The book is dedicated ‘‘ To the Masters and Sailors of American Merchant Ships who 


for many years made the flag of the Republic known and respected in every harbour of the 
world.’’ 


It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but once familiar to many an old 
family of New Bedford, Salem or Gloucester, and in many a town which, like Salem, has still 
its Museum of East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains in the merchantman trade 
with the far East. 

WORDSWORTH.—The Complete Edition of the Works of Wordsworth. Edited by 
Prof. KNIGHT. In sixteen volumes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 per volume. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journal of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family. 3 vols. 
Life of William Wordsworth. 1 vol. 
Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. MANEssE. Poetical Works. 
Vols. I.-VI. now ready. To be continued, one volume monthly. 
WRIGHT.—Tommy-Anne, or the Three Hearts. By Mrs. MABEL Oscoop WRIGHT. 
Author of ‘ Birdcraft,”’ ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature,”’ etc. 16mo. With specially de- 
signed cover and many Illustrations by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. Ready in October. 


It is comparatively rare to find an author producing with equal success books which de- 
monstrate the possession of imaginative and poetical ability to a high degree, and, at the same 
time, that accurate jation of distinctions and differences which marks the scientific mind. 
Mrs. WRIGHT'S “‘ Birdcraft’’ is the best field-book we know of New England birds, and her 
nature-story, ‘‘ Tommy-Anne,’’ is one of the most attractive books for children within our 
observation. 

ZIEGLER.—A Text-Book of Special Pathological Anatomy. By Exnst ZIEGLER, 
Professor of Pathology in the University of Freiburg. A thoroughly revised and completely 
reset edition of the standard text-book. In its revision the latest (eighth) German edition 
was followed throughout, and the book is practically a new translation. A valuable index, 
etc., has been added by the translators, DONALD MACALLISTER, M.A., M.D., Cambridge, 
and Henry W. CatTTELL, A.M., M.D., mented of Morbid Anasinig, Unveil of 


Pennsylvania. Vol. I. Ready in September. 
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“WADING THROUGH RUBBISH” 


“With Zhe Critic as a guide,” says 
the New Haven ews of July 28, “one 
need not waste time wading through 
rubbish. » And when one has enjoyed 


a book, it gives one a fresh pleasure to 
re-read what Zhe Critic has said about 


it. 








If you do not wish to “waste time wading 
through rubbish,” send three dollars for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
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PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ZSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


J. G. SCHURMAN anp J. E. CREIGHTON. 





Vol. V. No. 5 (Sept., 1896) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 


i. Is Morality without Religion Possible and Desirable? 
Professor Otto PFLEIDERER. 


ii. The Idealism of Spinoza. Professor J. CLARK Murray. 4 


iii. The Cause and Function of Conscience. Professor S. E. 3 
fr 


iv. On the Relations of Psychology to Other Sciences. Dr.” 
HAroip GrirFinc. 


ll. Reviews of Books: 
Elie Halévy, La théorie platonicienne des sciences, by Professor 
Paul Shorey; Leopold Mabilleau, Histoire de la philosophie 
atomistique, by Professor W. A. Hammond; Wilhelm Ferusa- 
Zem, Die Urtheilsfunction, by Professor J. E. Creighton; Her 
mann Schwarz, Die Umwalzung der Wahrnehmungshypothesen, ~ 
by Dr. David Irons. 2 


Ill. Summaries of Articles: 
Psychological ; Ethical; Metaphysical and Epistemological. 
IV. Notices of New Books. 
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